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Lorp Joun Russet has declared for total repeal of the Corn- 
laws, and Lord Morpeth has joined the Anti-Corn-law League. 
The Anti-Corn-law movement has absorbed the Whig party ; a 
proof of its wide spread. Lord Morpeth is a man of ‘hearty im- 
pulses, though they are tempered with the moderation of consci- 
entiousness ; and his adhesion attests simply the fact that earnest 
but moderate Liberals are satistied alike of the safety and neces- 
sity of absolute repeal. Lord John is a more astute and caleu- 
lating party-man: he sees that the Whigs cannot do without the 
Free-traders ; the Free-traders are active in the registration 
courts ; and he barters Whig support of Free Trade in hopes of 
the League’s support of Whiggery. 
and pregnant “ signs of the times.” 
Lord John has made his reappearance in the arena of active 
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politics as the rival of Sir Robert Peel in the market of statesman- 


ship. In its party character, his letter to the electors of London, 
written at Edinburgh, is a perfect contrast to the speech which 
he made at Edinburgh the other day, in which he seemed almost 
to have forgotten the politics of faction. Something must have 
happened in the interval. There has, no doubt, been abundant 
correspondence. Lord John’s friends, in London or Edinburgh, 
very probably thought it a happy juncture to remind the country 
at large of the statesman that is out of employment; while to 
burnish up his popularity could do no harm with a view to an 
election. His letter is not conceived in the tone of a man 
entertaining a strong hope of returning to office now; but it is 
couched in terms of undisguised competition with the leader on 
the other side. Lord John revokes his own error of twenty years’ 
standing: he used to consider corn an exception to the general 
laws of political economy ; but now he is convinced of his mistake, 
and sees that there ought to be no interference with it in the way of 
trade. There is a frankness about the avowal which is congenial 
to the straightforward and “downright” disposition of the English 
people; and they will contrast, as they have before contrasted, 
the Whig penitent’s demeanour with that of Sir Robert Peel when 
he has been induced to reverse a former policy. Sir Robert can- 
not readily make up his mind to so large a confession: he must 
justify his change of plan by change of occasion or of cireum- 
stances, repudiating the change in himself. It is true that a laxer 
kind of moral responsibility, one caring less about the justification 
of conduct than its popularity at the moment, is not incompatible 
with an ingenuous boldness: but, whatever the motive, the exhi- 
bition is agreeable to the people. It is remarkable, however, that 
Lord John Russell’s successive changes have been 1 green 
and in accordance with certain states of the political market. 
He is now exactly following the example of Lord Ashley. 
Lord John used to stickle for a fixed duty on corn: he 
first conceded a limit when he fixed it at eight shillings; 
finding that did not answer, he successively reduced his proposi- 
tion to five shillings, three shillings, and to some lower sum un- 
named. He has now discovered, as Lord Ashley did afew weeks | 
ago, that such a compromise is no longer feasible; and, as Lord 
Ashley did, he declares the fact in a letter to his constituents. 
He has in like manner brought himself up to the level of Captain 
Rous and Mr. Bickham Escott, Conservatives who were before in 
advance of the Whig leader. When Corn-law repeal is inevitable 
and growing popular, then Lord John Russell discovers that he 
has for twenty years been mistaken in thinking differently. The 
unavoidable inference is, that he has not adopted that view spon- | 
taneously on a logical conviction of what would be best for the 
country ; that it is adopted, not to be fulfilled in deed, but for | 
effect,—just as the Budget of 1841 was adopted by the leading 
Whigs for effect, not from inherent attachment to its principles. | 
This inference is strengthened by a remarkable feature of Lord 
John’s letter: it is full of disparaging hints against the states- | 
man with whom he competes—taunting allusions, instigated by 








factious spleen, to other matters foreign to the purpose. It does 
not look as if Lord John had seized a long-watched opportunity 
to abolish the Corn-laws; but as if he never missed an opportu- 
nity to beck the advertisement of his own claims by a derogatory 
allusion to his competitor. It is true that Sir Robert Peel also 
competes in the propitiation of public opinion, and changes with 
circumstances : when he, however, adopts a new view, it is not 
simply to use it for effect, but to put it into a tangible shape. 
Lord John makes bold declarations, but they are not always fol- 
lowed by measures: the bold measures, of late years, have been 
Sir Robert Peel’s, but they have not always been preceded by 
declarations. 

As a matter affecting the state of parties, Lord John Russell’s 
advance is of considerable importance. By abolishing the fixed- 
duty schism among the Liberals, and rendering the Whigs no 
longer anti-popular on one momentous question, it consolidates 
the Opposition. It deprives Sir Robert Peel of that neutral and 

assive inertness in the Opposition on which he could hitherto re- 
y as a shield against any compulsory action beyond what he de- 
sired. Although it may not at once carry his rival triumphantly 
into office, it will make sharper work next session than Mr, 
Villiers’s annual motion, or even Mr. Cobden’s searching speeches ; 
and the end of next session will bring us to the borders of a 





These are importa‘ events, | 


general election. Sir Robert must either give up the Corn-laws 
or be thrown back upon the party at the Speaker's right hand. 
It cannot be called “ his” party, for it comprises the Ultra-Tories, 
Ultra-Religionists, and Ultra-Protectionists ; men whom he has 
so often bearded, that there would be some humiliation in accepting 
succour from them. 

As regards the general question of Free Trade and its prospects, 
the new accession is of the utmost importance. All parties are 
deserting the Corn-laws, the Ultras excepted ; and in the exception 
must be included the Worsley section of the Liberal party. The 
furor of mutual encouragement in hooting down the laws begets 
the exaggeration proper to such occasions, and people point 
to existing scarcity as a thing that demands instant official 
interference. Lord John Russell speaks in that strain. Official 
interference és at work inquiring in Ireland, where the usual spirit 
of turgid hyperbole and rash conclusions disguise the facts as to 
the extent of the potato deticiency. But the Whig alarmists mean 
something more than an Irish potato famine: they mean a corn 
dearth in England. Ministers, they say, are criminal not to 
have interfered in October, or at least in this instant November. 
Yet what did the Whigs do in their time, when dearth was 
threatened? In the adverse years of the Whig regime, 1838 and 
1839, in the corresponding month of November, prices were higher 
than they are now; and the Whigs did nothing. Something is 
said of the vitiation of the present averages by a redundancy of 
low-priced bad corn, which makes the article appear cheaper than 
itis. Thereis always aredundancy of bad corn when the harvests 
are bad. But in order not to disguise the facts, we take the raw 
elements of prices in those years and the present, and it will be 
observed that 1845 presents no singular case for official interfer- 
ence. Each column represents the highest price which corn 
reached in the November of the respective year, the average of the 
month derived from the weekly averages, and the lowest price— 

1 
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If it is necessary to open the ports in November 1845—necessary 
to abolish the Corn-laws—how necessary was it in 1838 and 
1839! We do not quite believe in the famine. Let us abolish 
the Corn-laws by all means ; but do not let us perform a great act 
of justice and policy on false pretences. 

The emergency is not what mere agitators would have it; 
nevertheless, a settlement of the question is demanded more 
peremptorily than ever: it could never be effected more safely 
and conveniently, because the minds of almost all people are 
either in a state of unsettled doubt or are bent upon alteration ; 
and it can never be finally settled except by abolition. It should 
be done deliberately, but with no more delay than is needed for 
bona fide deliberation. Meanwhile, the best measure of prompt 
relief certainly seems to be the admission of maize free of duty 
This is clearly shown in a letter, which we give in a subsequent 
column, from a writer of practical experience in the matter. 
Maize constitues a supply the most accessible; it directly com- 
petes with no English grain; it is virtually as cheap as potatoes ; 
it is equally suited to aan and beast, and used for stock it would 
set free for human food an immense quantity of other corn com- 
monly given to cattle. But even of maize the available supply for 


the season diminishes with every day’sdelay. That opening of the 
ports should be instantaneous. It might be a good way of letting 
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down the Corn-laws ; registering the decree of their abolition, to 
take effect at a fixed period. 
Cabinet Councils have again been held this week, presumably to 


discuss ¢he question of the day. It was less the fate of the Corn- | , was 1 
j / man; and part of a small suite followed in the 


Jaws that hung upon the deliberation than the fate of the Cabinet 
itself. It is true that the party move of Lord John Russell may 
not strengthen his own side alone: apprehension will also tend to 
consolidate the Right-hand party ; and Sir Robert Peel may be 
Strong enough, for the next session, to vote down any attempt at 
abolishing the Corn-laws. 
country, a greater mischief to himself. 
reproach that he has lost his faculty of seizing the proper occa- 
sion for great measures. It were better, if he thinks that abolition 
at his hands would be misconstrued, to declare its expediency, 
but leave the work to other hands ; resigning an office, the future 
resumption of which would then depend very much on his own 
will. Better still, if, over-riding such smaller hesitations, he 
were to carry that measure to which he is destined by the popular 
acclaim. 





Mr. O’Connell has replied to the 7imes Commissioner; who 
accused him, as a “middleman,” of living by the system which 
makes the Ivish population redundant and destitute. Mr. 
O’Connell replies, that he has created the town of Cahirciveen ; 
that he pays rent for the land, taken when there were very few 
Cottages on it—* magalia quondam”—-all the rest having sprung 
into existence, with its numerous population, since he took the 
land ; that he has encouraged schools, nunneries, &c., and has 
in fact been 4,000/. out of pocket by the place. It is now, out of 
his charity, quite a thriving place, for Ireland ; “ dives opum”— 
(wealth bestowed on it by him, but not returned)—“ studiisque 
asperima belli.” This seems to prove, on the whole transaction, 
that Mr. O'Connell is passe, a middleman, He pays rent 
on account of the land, pocketing all the rest—the house-rent ; 
he has enormously encouraged the local redundancy of popula- 
tion; but the town is so poor that its creator is 4,000/. out of 
pocket by it, although he retains nearly the entire rent. The 
Commissioner did not say that Mr. O’Connell was not a good- 
natured landlord: the reply therefore is no answer. We suspect, 
however, that it is not so much intentional quibbling, as that 
Mr, O’Connell’s lifelong familiarity with the worst evils of 
Treland has blunted his perception of them. He perhaps thinks 
the “ driving” the most injurious part of the system to Ireland! 


An Trish patriot-—one, we believe, of the most earnest and sin- 
cere—has discovered a popular use for Irish railways. 
a good part of his essay among our news. When the iron and 
wood are laid down in England, English politicians, simple folks! 
think only how advantageous is the additional facility of transit. 
Railways are making England rich ; they are bringing the most 
distant parts of the globe within a few days’ journey of each 
other ; they are beginning to break down the restraints of despot- 
ism—as witness the relaxations of the passport system on the 
Continent. We make them, and then we think of nothing more 
than the travelling—and the dividends. 
the Irish politician as the popular use of a railway ?—the turning 
it into pikes! ‘“ Good hammered iron and wooden sleepers” are 
capital materials for pikes. Railways may not only be tra- 
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velled on, but pulled up: First, then, every railway w ithin | Court did not think that there was ane in the case to authorize it to keep 


five miles of Dublin could in one night be totally cut off 
from the interior country.” No one could “ desire a deadlier 
ambush than the banks of a deep cutting.” This equals the 
promise of the conjuror recorded by Swift, that he “ will let any 
gentlemen” jump trom a great height upon a board covered with 
spikes, and enjoy other facilities of self-mutilation. The editor 
so warms with his view of railway utility, that he begins to 
dream: imagines an ambush—the approach of a train with in- 
fantry—and piously exclaims to his supposititious band, “ Now, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost !—now---” 


Wonderful infatuation! All this rhodomontade is because 


the Morning Herald talked of vindicating the “law”: let 
that word sound in Ireland and its echo is rebellion. Ireland 


wants railways, is begging for them; yet before they are laid 
down, a public instructor begins the ready talk of pulling them 
up. Ireland is poor, and desires to be wealthy ; yet the only 
dividend suggested to his mind is the railway itself. 

There seems to be no hope for Ireland until the people can be 
taught to know better than their “ public instructors.” 





A sound like the jangle of arms preparing in our arsenals goes 
on: the ear is still kept alive with rumours of warlike tendency— 
marshalling of the Militia, measuring of merchant-steamers by 
naval officers, and the like. The French Opposition papers are 
gloating over the difficulties of England—over her corn question, 
railway panic, financial embarrassments presumed to be in pro- 
spect, Oregon disputes, and so forth. There can scarcely be a 
doubt that it has now become more prudent to — this country 
in a state of preparation for defence, and that the general feeling 
at the report of official activity in that behalf is one of satisfaction. 


The Court. 


Winpsor is once more shorn of its Royal company. 

The Prince and Princess Augustus of Saxe Coburg, taking their leave 
of the Queen and Prince Albert, left the Castle before nine o'clock on Mon- 
day, and proceeded by the Great Western and South-western railways 
to Folkestone, where they embarked for Boulogne. 








Such a step would be a mischief to the | 
It would substantiate the | 


We quote | 


NE 
| The Queen and Prince Albert took their departure on Tuesday morn. 
ing, for Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight. The Queen and Prince 
| Albert were in the first carriage, with the Princess Royal and the Prince 
| of Wales; the’Princess Alice was in the next carriage, with Lady Port. 
third carriage: 2 troo 
of Life Guards forming the escort. Prince Alfred remained at Windsor. 
The Royal party set out at half-past nine, reached Farnborough station of 
the South-western Railway at five minutes past eleven, the Clarence Yard 
at Gosport about half-past twelve. The Queen expressed a wish that the 
railway journey should be performed in an hour and a half: it was per- 
formed in that time exactly. Embarking in the Fairy, the party landed 
at Cowes at two o'clock, and soon entered the grounds of Osborne House, 
The Duke of Cambridge visited the Dutchess of Gloucester on Sunday; 
and on Monday left London for Paulton’s, on « visit to Mr. Sloane Stanley, 


The Metropolis. 

Lord John Russell's letter to his constituents was turned to immediate 
account in the City. The following requisition to the Lord Mayor is going 
round for signature— 

“We, the undersigned, members of the Corporation, respectfully request your 
Lordship will call a special Court at your earliest convenience, to consider the 
propriety of petitioning her Majesty to take all such means as she may constitu- 
tionally possess for throwing open the ports of the United Kingdom of Great 

sritain and Ireland for the free importation of food.” 

It is understood also that a meeting of the merchants and bankers, on the 
same subject, is to take place. 

The establishment of public baths and wash-houses for the poor at Glass 
house Street, London Docks, has now completed the first six months of its 
experiment; and during that period the warm baths, wash-tubs, and drying 
apparatus have been used by 29,080 persons. The buildings on the site 
for the first model establishment, at Goulstone Square, Whitechapel, have 
been sold by auction, and are to be cleared away immediately. The 
foundation-stone is to be laid there on the 16th December. 

A cenotaph at Abney Chapel, Stoke Newington, to the memory of Dr. 
Watts, author of the well-known Hymns, was “ inaugurated” on ‘Tuesday, 
The cenotaph stands in the cemetery, and is adorned with a statue of the 
Doctor, nine feet in height, of Portland stone. 





In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, Mr. Humfrey moved, on behalf 
of Sir James South, for a rule to show cause why a criminal information should 
not be filed against Captain Grover. It was stated in the affidavit of Sir James 
South, that he had been a Fellow of the Royal Society for twenty-five years; in 
consequence of which, he was very desirous of protecting it. During the last 
few months, he had noticed the initials “ F.R.S.” attached to the names of 
several parties in railway advertisements, apparently with a view of giving those 
parties some importance: he had in consequence taken the trouble of making 
out a list of names, which he sent to the 7imes, in a letter signed “ A Contn- 
buting Member of the Royal Society,” and dated on the 18th September. Some 
of the persons named were mentioned as not really included in the list of the 
Royal Society. Captain Grover’s name was among these; but it subsequently 
appeared that he did belong to the Society. The “ Contributing Member,” how- 
ever, still held up the use of the initials as improper. On the 12th October, 
Captain Grover wrote to Sir James South, stating that certain letters had ap- 
peared in a morning paper, in which his name had been held up to publie obser- 
vation; in consequence of which, he thought it right to ask him to deny the 
authorship of the inculpatory letter. The following day, Sir James South replied, 
declining to answer the question. The correspondence grew more angry; wntl 





| Captain Grover hinted, that it was only in a denial of the letter that Sir James 


| could free himself from the imputation of being a “ cowardly assassin. 


What is it that strikes | 


This was 
construed as leading to a breach of the peace, and Sir James claimed protection 
of the Court. Lord Denman thought that there had been great misconception 
on both sides. Sir James South had stepped beyond his province, and he had no 
right to make such observations as he fr done on the Fellows of the Royal 


| Society. On the other hand, Captain Grover was mistaken in assuming his charac 





ter to be affected, and he had used language which he must regret. But the 
up an ill-considered dispute, where both parties were, to a certain extent, in the 
wrong. The application, therefore, was refused. 

In the Court of Queen's Bench, on Monday, counsel were heard on behalf of 
Henry Needham Scrope Shrapnell, who had pleaded guilty to four informations 
filed against him by the East India Company, for having written letters to General 
Willock and other Directors, promising certain rewards if they would exert their 
influence to obtain some situation for him in India. He had also written to the 
wives of the Directors, offering to pay them sums of money on the same account. 
The defendant, expressing his contrition, pleaded that he was labouring under 
acute mental distress and excitement, occasioned by the loss of his father and the 
derangement of his affairs. The plaintiffs represented, that they had complied 
with the statute (49 Geo, ITT.) for | the administration of the Company 
pure; but they did not wish to press with severity on the defendant. He was sen- 
tenced by Mr. Justice Williams to four months’ imprisonment in the prison of the 
Court. 

The action commenced by Charles H. Russell against Mr. H. Hill, to recover 
40,0002. and 20,0002. won on the turf, has been stopped on the payment of costs 
incurred; which were taxed at 101. 4s. 10d. This gui tam informer has since been 
captured and lodged in Whitecross Street Gaol, for the costs of an action brought 
by him against Lord G. Bentinck and tried at Guildford Assizes. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Glazier, who was lately a porter 
on the Great Western Raiiway, was tried for stealing a dressing-case from a pas- 
senger in July 1843. The two witnesses against the prisoner, one of whom had 
been a porter on the Railway, and had been arrested for this robbery, gave such 
contradictory evidence that the accused was at once acquitted. 

On Thursday, Edward Powell, son to the assistant-solicitor of the Mint, was 
tried for attempting to pass counterfeit sovereigns. It will be remembered that 
he offered them to a young milliner whom he had visited. The facts were not 
disputed; but Mr. Powell often has official possession of bad money, and the de- 
fence was that he had made a mistake. Lord Denman summed up favourably; 
and the Jury, without retiring, pronounced a verdict of acquittal. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, Boll and Schmidt, the Norwegians charged 
with forging Norwegian bank-notes, were reéxamined. Mr. Fange, secretary to 
the branch bank at Christiana, identified the patterns which Boll had given to a 
workman for engraving fac-similes as parts of a bank-note. The prisoners were 
remanded; but merely to afford them a longer period to prepare their defence. 

Before this case was called on, Mr. Hobler, the solicitor, informed the Lord 
Mayor that no clue had yet been obtained which could lead to the discovery of the 

rsons who robbed Messrs. Rogers twelve months since. Not a note had ever 

n heard of. 

At the Thames Police-office, on Wednesday, Gordon, the master, and Cum- 
mings, the chief mate of the ship Methesis, just arrived from Brazil, were accused 
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entail 
of ill-treating Scott, an apprentice on bo wd the vessel. 
ment was corroborated by the evidence of a seaman and two lads. 
beaten repeatedly, with great brutality, sent aloft in his shirt, and 
used; when his back had been cut by the floggings, the master orderc 
to pour vitriol on the wounds—and it W as d me! The ace used " ade no defence, 
and were both held to bail to take their trial at the Central Criminal Court. 

The reéxan ination of George Johnstone, the master of the T: ‘v whic h was to 
have taken place on Tuesday, has been postponed fora week, as the prisoner had 
not sufficiently recovered from an attack of erysipelas to attend on the day 
appointed. a ; a 

A daring assassination was perpetrated, on Thursday evening, in Peaco: 
Kennington Lane. Fitzgerald and M‘Carthy, two laboure ‘semployed by Mr. Quen- 
nell, a builder, were rett ing home a little after five o'* loc k; they were met ita 
dark spot by a man who presented a pistol at Fitzgerald's breast, and shot him 
dead. ‘The murderer ran away, but was seized by two gentlemen. He is brother to 
Mr. Quennell, an 1 had been employe 1 by him, but was dischar lia 
It is said that he imputed his nissal to Fitzgerald, and hence t 
Fitzgerald has left a widow and Samuel Quennell, the assassin, 
was examined at Lambeth Police-off 1 till Monday. 


The complainant's state- 
Scott had been 
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wal Free Hospital. According to the story, two girls in the 
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Was ho vacancy; 
girls: they found an asylum at 
A meeting of the Governors, Trustees, and Committee, 
on Thursday, to investigate the facts; and they appear to be as 
income of the Hospital last vear was 5,0721, the expenditure was 5,826/.; and 
the institution is 6,000/ in debt, from affording its relief to an extent beyond its 


». Where one of them has since died. 
was held at the Los} ital 
follows. rhe 








means. As many as five hundred applications are sometimes made in a day, so 
that it is impossible to admit all. Classification is necessary, and there are five 
wards: when the girls applied, all were full, exec pt one, which is devoted to a 


particular class of complaints: the women who were admitted entered that ward. 
An offer was made to lodge the girls in the Union Workhouse, until there should 
be a vacancy in the Hospital, or to convey them to any of the other hospitals in a 
cab; but they refused both offers. A pint of good broth and « loaf of bread were 
given to each while they waited. Having received a statement of these facts, th 
meeting unanimously passed resolutions of confidence in the management of the 
Hospital, and of satisfaction with the explanation. 

Two youths, brothers, have died in Middlesex Hospital of a horrible disease 
with which their brother and other members of the family have been afflicted. 
The symptoms were, feetid discharges from the nostrils, mouth, and eyes, sore 
throat, constipation, swellings in the joints and behind the ear, from which latter 
there was a purulent discharge. The difficulty of breathing was so great that 
they could not speak; and though their appetite was keen they were unable to 
swallow. The medical men do rot know what the disease is; but they are ot 
opinion that it originated in the fovl air breathed by the sufferers at their home, 
in Whetstone Park, Lincoln's Inn; a wretched neighbourhood, confined, crowded, 
and rendered doubly unwholesome by the etiluvia arising from a sewer beneath it. 
The house that the people lived in was damp; behind it also was a damp yard, 
in which pigs and fowls were kept. ‘The Coroner’s Jury which sat upon the two 
bodies returned a verdict, “ That deceased died of a specific disease, produced by 
a specific poison, the name and character of which we do not know.” 

A correspondent of the 7imes, who signs himself “ Clericus,” and lives in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, suggests another as the probable cause of the malady, “ Whet- 
stone Park is a long narrow mews, chiefly, I believe, rented by cabmen. I have 
attended a sick person there several times, and the stench from the horses and 
stable-dung was overpowering. Is it not possible that a glandered horse might 
have inoculated Mrs, Lambert ?” 

The Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the week end- 
ing on Saturday last shows the following general results. The weekly averages 
for the autumnal season and the year are calculated on the deaths occurring in 
the five years of 1840-4, and are corrected for the increase of the population to 
the middle of the present year, 








































Number of Autumnal Annual 

deaths average average. 
Zymotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Diseases.... 204 ° zal es Int 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 79 -- 10 . 10 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Macrow, Nerves, and Senses lil 165 C(iww kD 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Kespiration 294 323 292 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood vessels... ....... 059 ane ‘1 27 a4 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 60 . 6s ee 7l 
Diseases of the Kidneys, & veces eben ° & . 6 ° 6 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, & sone U | lu 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &€ oe 7 ose 6 eee 6 
Dise of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &e. .. oa eeee ° Be 1 oe 1 
Old A ° ° ose Jone _, i; rrr 70 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance .......... un 2 «s 27 . 26 
Total (including unspecified causes oo ° 1,020 . 963 





The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 54.5° in the sun to 33.6 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average 
temperature by 3.0°. The mean direction of the wind was South-west. 


The BWrobinces. 

The Anti-Corn-law League held a meeting in Preston on Thursday last 
week, “for the promotion of free trade, and the extention of the electoral 
franchise through the purchase of forty-shilling freeholds by the working 
classes.” The crowd that flocked to the Corn Exchange Rooms was greater 
than the place would hold. Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright attended as a 
deputation. The principal speech was that of Mr. Cobden: who warned 
the meeting that they were going to have bad trade; and that they would 
do so solely because, in consequence of a deficient harvest, they were going 
to pay more for their bread. That, he observed, was the state of a savage 
and not of a civilized nation; it is only among savages that the ravages of 
famine from the failure of a single crop should ever act in such a way as to 
produce widespread distress and ruin, and that the people should perish for 
want of food. In the midst of some arguments against the Corn-laws, he 
animadverted on those persons of the manufacturing class who ape the 
aristocracy. //e was anxious to be identified with the trade of the country ; 
and he thought that those who aspire to be what they are not, mistake their 
own dignity and importance— 

“There is no true dignity in playing second fiddle to anybody; and those who 
do so only get laughed at for their folly. I know a case exactly in point. In 
Cheshire, there is a young man, the son of a wealthy manufacturer, (I shall not 
mention names, ) who is ‘exceedingly fond of hounds and horses, of hunting and | 
Sporting, and whose greatest ambition it is to ape the manners and keep the com- | 
pany of the neighbouring squires. He is the carling of his mother, who encou- 
rages him in all his extravagant expenses, on the plea that he is such a credit to | 
the family, and keeps such good society—to say nothing of the five or six hunters 
which he keeps besides. Well, this young gentleman was lately riding along the 
road, with a certain friend of mine, a nobleman, and a hunting squire. On com- 
ing to a turn of the road, he thought that he would be able to make a steeple- 
chase ride across the fields, instead of going round; and when he was gone, my 
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d who was the young fellow with such capital cattle; when the 
squire 1, ‘Oh, he's only one of them cotton chaps off the hills.’ Now, if any 
of the cotton lords of Preston have the same ambition as the Cheshire cotton chap, 
let them think of what was said of him behind his back. The squires, although 
just before they may have been drinking your wine, will say of you, ‘ He's only a 
cotton chap from Preston.’ They won't know anything more about you. It is 

iysa great mistake for aman to attempt to set up for what he is not. For what 
»j “thin but as a mere sham, he is nothing. A cotton-spinner is 
he has in that both rank and respectability, 
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It is ugh such as he that Manchester has become a great and important town 

nt ‘ na atesmen and in the eves of the world; and that greatness 

ui by the Manchester manutacturers setting up for themselves 

and form of their own. It is to them that we owe the Institutions 

and Athenw which have made Manchester celebrated; and it is the same men 
who have worked, and are still working, the Anti-Corn-law League.” 

After exhorting the people of Preston to multiply their electoral qualifi- 


1e predicted that next session there would be a “ kick-up” on the 
D Free Trade— 

*L should not be surprised if the Government were to break up upon it. Be- 
fore that takes place, however, there will be much writhing and convulsion; for 
the landowners will not part with the sliding-seale without a struggle. Fancy a 
lamb in a wolf's throat and the difti ulty of getting it out again, and you will 
have a pretty accurate notion of the contortions of the landed aristocracy when 














ealled upon to reiinguish protection. Some of the Conservative manufacturers in 
Lancashire have ymuch ce in Sir Robert Peel, that th y say, w he 
proper time cor he will h the Corn-law himself. Th y do not 
hat he has two characters—a privat ula public one. In public, he is 


tant measure, and of the necessity ot 





‘ >Cihil i a ’ 
by his party, to talk of free trade as a 








protection; but in private and in heart, he is as good a Free-trader as I am, 
He would make short work with the Corn-laws if left to himself; but his col- 
leagues don't want | » it. wy are determined to stick to their order; as 
they are not, like tl » Minister, the sons of a cotton lord. If the Lanca- 
shire manufacturers had taken the right view of the question, they would all have 


joined us in our efforts to obtain free trade; and then they might, if they chose 
it, have still adhered to their party. Sir Robert might then have told his sup- 
's, that, unless they conceded the rights of the people and the millowners, 

mild be left without a party in Lancashire and Yorkshire; but, that once 
done, they might still have retained their power and influence. If Sir Robert 
should have played false upon this question, | predict that he will not only be 
beaten, but that his politieal character will be killed, and he ought to have for an 
taph, * Died of the imbecility ot tee: 
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t in the Cutlers’ Hall at Sheffield, 
i Smith pre Although the tickets of ad- 
th, the Hall was crowded; uo small part of the au- 
dien consisting of Most parts of Mr. Cobden’s speech were re- 
petitions of remarks which he has lately uttered elsewhere; but one or 
es wre less trite. He observed that the failure of th potato crop 
ought not to have been such a calamity in England— 

Why, the potato crop had failed for three years successively in America; and it 
was thought so little of, that in this country it had hardly been heard of, and 
when heard of it was only through the means of scientific publications. Why 
had they heard so little about the failure of the potato crops in America for three 
successive years? Because no man, wo.nan, or child in America, was constrained 
to live on potatoes alone. Why was it, then, that in England four or five millions 
of people rejoiced on potatoes, as Dr. Marsham said?—and he deserved nothing 
better to rejoice upon for such a speech, 

He hazarded another propheey— 

He had no dvubt that if Parliament met, and if in the mean time the ports 
were not opened, the Premier would get up and show to the House, by a most con- 
clusive line of argument, that it would have been a very bad course to open the 
ports, and that if such a course had been adopted corn would have been rendered 
dear. ( Laught ") 

[ This feat will not cost Sir Robert the trouble of invention: it has already 
been performed, with considerable plausibility, in the December number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. | 

On the subject of registration, he referred to a boasting paragraph in the 
Standard, which stated that the League had won only four counties out of 
forty — 

* Now I tell the Standard, that these counties are of more importance than all 
the others; that Yorkshire, Lancashire, Middlesex, and Cheshire, contribute infi- 
nitely more to the wealth and power as well as the intellectual and moral great- 


The d put ition held another meetin 
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on Monday; Mr. Edward siding. 
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| ness of the country, than all the others put together; and that no Government 


will ever be seen opposed in principle to the voice of those counties. It has al- 
ways been so. Mr. Wilberforce was, thirty years ago, Member for Yorkshire: he 
always voted with the Government: this county was considered of so much im 
portance, that [ remember reading lately, in his Life, that when Mr. Wilberforce 
went to hold a meeting in Yorkshire, at the close of the last century, and at a 
time of great excitement on the subject of the French war, so anxious was Mr, 
Pitt to get the adhesion of this county to his principles, that he wouid not allow 
Mr. Wilberforce to wait until his carriage was ready for the journey, but sent him 
off in his own: Mr. Pitt sent an express with further directions to his supporter 
at Stamford, and begged that the result of the meeting should be communicated 
by express to London. When, at the time of the Reform Bill, Yorkshire returned 
Henry Brougham, it was the signal of the downfall of the Boroughmongers; and 
in 1841, when Mr. Wortley succeeded Lord Morpeth, the defeat of the Whigs 
was at once taken for granted. And when Yorkshire sends up her Members to 
vote in support of Mr. Villiers for the total and immediate repeal of the Corn- 
laws, then, take my word for it, the Corn-laws will be found to be not only 
‘ doomed’ but dead.” 

The next meeting was held in the Leeds Music Hall, on Tuesday even- 
ing. The Mayor presided, and the most influential persons in the borough 
attended. Mr. Edward Baines junior stated the results of the League's 
registration activity in the West Riding of Yorkshire last year— 

rhey made no fewer than 3,369 new claims in the West Riding. Out of these 
they sneceeded in establishing no fewer than 2,836 claims. They succeeded also 
in striking off, upon valid objections, no fewer than 1,242 of their opponents. On 
the other hand, the Tories sueceeded in sustaining 983 new claims, and strack 
But the result of all this showed a most encou- 
raging gain on the side of the Free-traders, for there remained a balance in their 
favour of no fewer than 2,142. This, with their former gains since the last election, 
converted Lord Morpeth’s minority of 1,194 into a majority of 1,272. 

Mr. Baines announced a most important fact, as yet unknown even to 
the deputation, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. He had that morning re- 
ceived, with a subscription of 52, a letter from Lord Morpeth, which he 


would read for the meeting. 











“ Castle Howard, Nov. 24, 1845. 

“ My dear Mr. Baines—I perceive that you are about to have a meeting at Leeds 
to promote the qualification of electors, with a view to further the objects of the 
Anti-Corn-law League. , ' 

“ You will probably remember being present upon an occasion when, amidst 
very strong surrounding inducement, | forebore from pledging myself to the entire 
extent of those objects. All that has since intervened, all especially that is now 
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occurring, a fellow feeling with my old friends in the Riding, (although [ less than 
ever anticipate any — renewal of a political connexion between us,) and a 
sense of what has been effected by the Anti-Corn-law League to advance their 
great end, alike combine to put an end to all further doubt or reserve on my own 
part, and [ write this without concert or consultation with any one else. The 
contribution I enclose for your immediate purposes is of very trifling amount: it 
would not be easy to foresee what calls may not be made upon any of us in the 
course of theensuing year; but I wish to record in the most emphatic way I can 
my conviction that the time is come for a final repeal of the Corn-laws, and my 
test against the continued inaction of the State in the present emergency. 
“ Believe me, dear Mr. Baines, yours very faithfully, “ Morretu.” 
“ Edward Baines junior, Esq.” 

The reading of this letter was received with loud and frequent bursts of 
approbation. Mr. Cobden declared that the five pounds which it enclosed 
was worth any five thousand that the League had yet obtained— 

“It is somewhat remarkable, that only forty-eight hours ago, I was talking to 
my friend Mr. Bright with regard to our prospects; and I then remarked to him 
how sincerely I wished that Lord Morpeth was placed at the side of Lord Howick 
(Earl Grey} in the ranks of the Free-traders; and I remarked, that in such a 
case, with two such young statesmen identified with us, whether the old politicians 
at one side or the other were opposed to us, we should be sure of men fit to 
occupy office whenever Government should give way on this question; and I now 
rejoice to find that Lord Morpeth has come od with no inducement but the 
feelings of his own good heart—without balancing himself, and without mystifi- 
cation, wholly and heartily to join us in this great movement. * * * I be- 
lieve that at present Lord Morpeth has no intention of standing; because he says 
so, and he never uttered a syllable that was not of transparent truth. But 
whether he has or not, you have a duty to perform. The West Riding of York- 
shire has now the privilege of having a noble scion of the house of Howard at its 
head. Lord Morpeth now leads you, and you must be worthy of your leader; 
and that you cannot be if you suffer the West Riding again to fall into the hands 
of the Monopolists. You have it decidedly in your power to prevent such a 
catastrophe.” 

Among the resolutions which the meeting adopted, unanimously, was 
the following— 

“That this meeting has heard with the highest approbation and delight the 
declaration of Lord Morpeth in favour of perfect freedom of trade and the total 
and immediate abolition of the Corn-laws: that it receives this declaration on the 
part of one of our wisest statesmen, and most beloved and influential public men, as 
an encouraging evidence of the progress of the Anti-Corn-law League in public opi- 
nion—as a strong additional motive for putting the West Riding in a position to 
return uncompromising friends of free trade to the House of Commons.” 


A public dinner was held at Winchester on Monday week, to celebrate 
the return of the new Mayor; and when the Members for the borough 
were toasted, Mr. Bickham Escott responded. He was cheered loud and 
long; and not less so when he delivered the following portion of his re- 
marks, every point of which was echoed in approving sounds— 

A most serious calamity had afflicted this country, the failure of the potato 
crop. Commissioners had been sent to Ireland by the Government, and it was 
ascertained that the crop there, as well as in most parts of England and Scot- 
land, would be greatly deficient. In the neighbourhood where he lived,he be- 
lieved that a full half of the food consumed by the people altogether was potatoes, 
and two-thirds of that food was destroyed. Something must be done to remedy 
the evil; for there would be more industrious men brought to starvation on ac- 
count of this searcity than had been known in the memory of man; not actually 
to perish from want, because our Jaw would not allow a man to starve, nor, as he 
trusted, would society permit it. He felt bound to state this plain fact; and it 
was for those in power—if, indeed, we had a government at all—to take some steps 
to provide against the growing calamity. Some people were ready, when they saw 
& great many propositions made and new views developed in these days, which 
became necessary from the altered state of circumstances and the varying course 
of the world, to feel an aversion to measures which they had not been accustomed 
to contemplate, and to condemn as new, and strange, and sudden, what neverthe 
less might be wise and good. Then, what was sometimes called new was found, 
on inquiry, to be very old, and approved by experience. He was about to do no 
more than quote history. He iad tom looking a little to what our ancestors had 
done under similar circumstances, and what those had done who were older than 
any whom we called ancestors. When the famine was sore in the land, the oldest 
nation upon earth, of which they had any record, sent to another country, to 
Egypt, where they had a brother, Joseph, whose providence had reserved granaries 
for them, from whom they bought such stores as preserved themselves and their 
kindred and their people. Now, though we had no brother Joseph in Egypt, we 
had a brother Jonathan across the Atlantic—a younger brother, ready to assist 
us, and we refusing to be helped. For what were we doing now? He thought 
something worse than nothing. Our merchants were forced to send corn out of 
the country, when God only knew how soon we might want it ourselves. He be- 
lieved there was no place in England that afforded a fairer epitome of the country’s 

eneral interests than that city. This idea was suggested to him by his friend 

e worthy Mayor. He found in it a learned and pious clergy, a high-spirited set 
of tradesmen, many members of one branch of a profession to which be once had 
the honour to belong, some landlords, some active and practical farmers, and an 
eminent body of medical men, second to none in the kingdom. There were also 
enterprising labourers and artificers equal to any in industry and skill. These 
were the interests which politicians must consult; and he had endeavoured to 
consult them, without fear or hope of favour, without any view to his own personal 
advancement, save in the trust to which they had advanced him. 

At the Dunster Agricultural dinner, on Friday, Mr. Thomas Dyke 
Acland, the Member for West Somersetshire, was present; and was well 
received, in spite of doubts as to his stanchness in supporting “ protection.” 
He stoutly disclaimed Free-trading predilections: he was as desirous as 
ever of supporting agricultural interests; it was quite a mistake to think 
that he was opposed to protection. But it was impossible to look round 
without seeing that a change must come—not this year, nor the next— 
that farmers could not continue to stand where they now do; and in- 
stead of pledging himself to a particular course by joining agricultural 
associations, he would hold himself’ free to act according to circumstances, 
and so as “ not to make the matter worse.” 


A Church-rate contest at Cheltenham has caused a deal of agitation and 
ill-feeling. For the rate, persons 655, votes 1,151; against it, persons 1,050, 
votes 1,101. At the close of the proceedings, the Reverend Mr. Close ad- 
dressed the Vestry, for the purpose of allaying the popular excitement. He 
particularly alluded to the coercion which had been resorted to in order to 
compel parties to vote in favour of the rate— 

He had, he said, learned with unspeakable regret that some respectable trades- 
men hai been threatened with the withdrawal of patronage if they did not vote for 
the rate: nothing could be more reprehensible than such a course of proceeding. 
The hand of persecution had never on held up that it did not paralyze the poor 
man. It was his duty, as a minister of peace, to declare his disapproval of such 


conduct: the humblest man in the community had an undoubted right to exercise 
his franchise without intimidation. 








| Kane, Principal of the Cork College. 


An advance of 6d. per day has been given to the thick-coal colliers in Dudley 
making their wages now 5s. per day. : 

On Friday last, the labourers in the employ of Sir R. B. Williams Bulkeley, 
Bart., M.P., were informed that their wages would be increased one shilling an 
sixpence a week. This spontaneous and seasonable addition to the poor men's 
weekly stipend will, we have no doubt, be properly appretiated. It will go a 
great way to alleviate the distress with which this class of our fellow beings is 
threatened by the failure of the potato crop—Carnarvon Herald. 

A boat-race at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, between Henry Clasper of that town and 
Pocock of London, was performed on Tuesday. The course was from the Tyne 
Bridge to Leamington Point, a distance of five miles; the stakes were 100J. a side; 
the boats were small light skiffs. The weather was rough, with a strong North. 
west breeze; which was in Clasper’s favour, as he knew the course and the best 
points of shelter: he won the choice of sides, and selected the Northern side of the 
river: his boat was covered with stout canvass; Pocock’s was open. The Londoner 
took the lead. On the way, he went inside his antagonist, and the boats were 
entangled. Clasper afterwards retorted the same manceuvre; and from that time 
he obtained the Pad. Soon afterwards, Pocock found it necessary, to land, and 
empty his boat, which had shipped a great quantity of water; and, on reémbark- 
ing, he found Clasper more than half-a-mile a head. That difference was never 
recovered, and the Newcastle-man won easily by more than a quarter of a mile; 
having rowed the distance in forty-five minutes. 


Thomas Tranter, an old and eccentric Warwickshire farmer, has been murdered 
in mid-day. He resided in a lone cottage near Berkswell parish; a thinly-peopled 
region. Early in the morning he seta boy to work in the fields, and then returned 
to his house. When the lad came for his dinner he found the shutters closed and 
the doors fastened, but from the strange ways of the old man he thought nothing 
of it. The farmer not appearing the next day, the place was entered forcibly ; an 
in a wood-house adjoining the kitchen the body of the old man was discovered, on 
the floor, bathed in blood, with a carpenter’s axe sticking in the back part of the 
skull: a bill-hook was also found covered with blood. The place had been ran- 
sacked; the motive of the crime having been, apparently, the reputed wealth of 
the victim. ‘Two men who were seen about the house are suspected. 

An inquest has been held. A great deal of evidence was given, of a circum- 
stantial kind, and implicating a young farm-labourer named Reid. He and an- 
other person had been seen near the spot on the day of the murder; marks were 
observed apparently made by his boots and cord trousers; he had since absconded, 
and had thus escaped seizure. A verdict of “ Wilful murder against some party 
or parties unknown ” was returned. 

Railway speculation has had a victim at Huddersfield. Mr. Fell, a respectable 
chemist and druggist, having obtained many allotments in new lines, found that 
he had become responsible for a larger sum than his capital warranted; this 
preyed upon his mind, and he destroyed himself by swallowing prussic acid. 

One line of rails on the Brighton and Chichester Railway, as far as Worthing, 
was opened on Monday. An accident happened to one of the trains: a horse en- 
gaged in drawing a train of earth-waggons having been allowed to get upon the 
traflic-line, the engine and tender were upset, and the horse was killed. The train 
was going slowly, else the collision might have been very disastrous. The care- 
less waggoner was taken into cust dy. 

An express-engine which was conveying a gentleman from Bristol to Gloucester 
the other night, when about elevea miles from Gloucester ran into a goods-train 
that was standing across the line. The engineer and stoker were thrown off the 
engine, and were bruised, while the passenger was severely shaken. No lamp was 
exhibited on the goods-train; and the guard has been taken into custody for a 
breach of the by-laws. 

A luggage-train was run into, the other night, on the Great Western Railway, 
at Box station, by an engine which was to have assisted it from behind up an 
incline. The night was dark and tempestuous; the lamps at the station had been 
blown out; and the train was of great length—forty trucks and two third-class 
carriages. The driver of the assistant-engine saw the engine of the train pass, 
and heard its whistle; and when he thought all the carriages were ahead, he 
moved on to the line, dashed into the broadside of the train eight or nine trucks 
from the end, and only one from a passenger-carriage! Part of the train was 
detached by the shock, and some of the other carriages were forced off the line. 
The passengers were greatly terrified, but none were hurt. 

A young woman residing at Oxford has been killed on the railway, at Abing- 
don Road station, in attempting to cross the line. She had got out of a train 
in which she came from Oxford, and as that train moved on she thought she 
might cross the railway in its rear: just as she stepped upon the down-line of 
rails, a fast train dashed up, and she was crushed to death. 

A dreadful boiler-explosion has occurred in Sunderland, at the Bishopwear- 
mouth Iron-works, Eight hundred hands are employed on the establishment: 
at eight o'clock on Wednesday morning, the majority ot the people went to break- 
fast; but about fifty, the greater portion of whom were im the rolling-mill, near 
the engine-house, remained on the premises. Ten minutes after, the boiler, a 
large one, exploded with terrific violence; breaking the roof, throwing down part 
of a large climney, and carrying portions of the materials to a distance of five 
hundred yards. Several of the workmen were buried in the ruins; and after a 
time it was ascertained that two men and two boys had perished, while no fewer 
than twenty-two persons were more or less injured. It is not known how the 
disaster occurred, and it is feared that the engineman will not live to throw any 
light upon the subject. 

Two pitmen, named Dickenson and Crozer, were last week “decanting” some 
gunpowder, and one of them was smoking his pipe at the time! The powder ex- 
ploded, the men were blown up by the blast, and they are now totally blind.— 
Gateshead Observer. 





IRELAND. 

The Maynooth College Board recently applied to Sir Robert Peel for an 
increase of the grant of 30,0002. for building and repairs; the plans and es- 
timates of the architect, Mr. Pugin, needing a larger sum. Sir Robert, it is 
said, positively declined to ask Parliament for an increase; and the Board 
have therefore desired Mr. Pugin to make a corresponding reduction in his 
plans. 

The following are the names included in the Commission appointed by 
Government to consider all matters relating to the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland— 

The Right Honourable Edward Lucas, Chairman; Commissary-General Sir 
Randolph Routh; Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, R.E., Chairman of the Board of 
Public Works; Colonel M-Gregor, Inspector-General of Constabulary; Sir James 
Dombrain, Inspector of the Coast Guard; E. Twisleton, Esq., Poor-law Comumis- 
sioner; Theobald M‘Kenna, Esq., @.C., Assistant Under-Secretary; Professor 
Secretary of the Commission, Captain J.P. 
Kennedy. 

The Commissioners held their first meeting at Dublin Castle on Friday. 
Circulars have been issued requesting information from the Lords-Lieu- 
tenants of counties and other local authorities. 

The Times Commissioner reports on the potato disease, that the people 
generally will uot take steps to counteract it, and that their obstinate 
apathy must have lamentable consequences— 
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— 
« A simple plan ot ventilation has been proposed, which is, I think, in the power 
of every peasant. It is to make an ey under the length of the potato- 
it, and to have one or two vent-holes or chimnies on the surface * a * Now, 
this simple plan is within the reach of every peasant. It has been tried, and has 
been found to be perfectly effective. T he diseased potatoes have been cured, and 
the sound ones kept sound by it. It is, however, of no use in the world telling the 
asantry this. They are so ignorant and apathetic—so stupidly obstinate in their 
old ways—that they will oy ee in their old p’an of closing up the potato-pits 
with earth, and leaving the diseased — to ferment and communicate their 
contagion to the sound ones, till the whole pit is one mass of rottenness; though 
you point out to them for a month the certain consequences of their adhering to 
their old rude and wasteful plan. They have been preached to, lectured to, in- 
structed by handbills from authority, told by newspapers for the last month, 
methods of preserving their potatoes; and in not one in a hundred instances has 
any one plan been attended to. The pits in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
and I saw some hundreds of them yesterday) are made as they always have been. 
Wherever the pits have been made on the old fashion, on opening them the pota 
toes have been found rotting. About Christmas the great bulk of these pits will 
be almost simultaneously opened, and it is nearly an ascertained certainty that 
the potatoes so pitted will then be destroyed. A sudden dismay and general panic 
will then be the result, unless prompt measures be taken to prevent such a cala- 


ity. 

The people of Galway had manifested a disposition to riot, in order to pre- 
vent the exportation of grain. And the peasantry in other places showed 
no disposition to adopt any suggestion or make any effort to save their 

tatoes, 

The Times Commissioner notices, at Cork, a sign of reaction in the Tem- 
perance movement— 

“ There is a celebrated porter-brewery in the town, that of Messrs. Beamish 
and Crawford, which betore Father Mathew’s Temperance movement brewed 
100,000 barrels a year. The Temperance movement at once reduced the quan- 
tity brewed to one-half. Its manutacture, however, has completely rallied again.” 


The Municipal elections of Ireland took place on Tuesday; but some 
days must elapse before all the accounts come in. In Dublin, all the 
Town-Councillors newly elected or reélected were Repealers. 


At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. O'Connell | 


again alluded to mysterious placards which “ somebody or other” had been 
circulating among the peasantry in the North of Dublin, instigating them 
toassassinate their landlords. Two had actually been fixed on the walls of 
Conciliation Hall that morning. 
[Police] were engaged in getting up a case against the Repealers. 

“ Captain” Broderick moved the following resolution— 

“That the Parliamentary Committee of this Association be instructed to con- 
sider and report whether the inquiries connected with legislation for Irish Rail- 
ways, which now take place in London before Committees of the House of Com- 
mons, may not hereafter be conductea in Dublin with great saving of expense to 
the country and to the parties concerned.” 

The number of Irish railways proposed to be constructed amounts to 112; and, 
taking the average expense of obtaining an enactment for each at 80001, the sum 
thus expended for procuring liberty to undertake these werks would amount to 
896,0002.; every shilling of which would be expended in England; if the Govern- 
ment acceded to the proposition, the money would be spent in Dublin. 

Mr. Smith O'Brien seconded the resolution. It was supported by Mr. 
O'Connell; who endeavoured to preve that the interests of the Irish bar are 
identified with Repeal. 

Mr. O'Connell attacked the Times Commissioner; a fellow hired to go 


round the island lying, who had bestowed the full measure of his vicious | 


ingenuity on him— 

Sergeant Jackson, in the House of Commons, had charged Mr. O'Connell with 
distraining in March for rent due in April: but that was proved to be an utter 
falsehood. He had always been the enemy of extortion. As to the state of Ca- 
hirciveen, he would tell the facts. In 1818 there were but four houses in Cahir- 
civeen and about twenty inhabitants, and only one of those houses had paid him 
rent: but at present there were 1,200 inhabitants in the town. He had created 
that town; it was the only town that had been created in Ireland since the Union. 
The Times Commissioner suggested that he was making a profit-rent—that was 
to say, that he paid a head-rent for Cahirciveen: but he did not pay one shilling 
head-rent for it. He paid a head.rent to the College of Dublin; but he paid that 
head-rent before Cahirciveen was thought of, or a single house built upon it. A 


profit-rent meant two rents; and he would be glad to know who the Cahirciveen | 
What he alleged was, that the “ gutter | 


tenants paid rent to except to him. 
Commissioner” ought to have had the fairness to have told the truth, and the 
whole truth. If he had done so, he would have given to the public a truthful 
picture of Cahirciveen. He would have told that it contained an excellent inn, 


with every requisite comfort, if not with every luxury; that it contained some | 


excellent shops, and that it was a thriving and prosperous spot; and then, 
turning to him, (Mr. O'Connell,) he would have told the world that it was 
he who gave a plot of land for the building of a parochial house, and that 
every shilling laid out on this building of the edifice came out of his pocket; that 
adjoining it was a glebe which was let by him at a rent comparatively quite in- 
considerable; that he gave an acre and a half of his land on tee-simple for ever 
for the National School of the parish, where from one hundred to three hundred boys 
were educated; that there was a spacious fever hospital in the town, and that 
he was the principal subscriber to it; that there was a dispensary there, and that 
it was he who had established it, and that he charged no rent for the house where 
it stood; that there was a convent there, with a school attached, where from one 
hundred to two hundred and fifty girls were educated; that he had given, free of 
rent, the garden belonging to that convent, and the spacious piece of ground in 
front; and, furthermore, that he had endowed it with 1,000. which then bore in- 
terest equivalent to GOl. per anaum for perpetuity; that he had subscribed 1007. 
to the quay of the town, and 125/. to the building of a bridge. 
Times Commissioner must have known, and all this he ought to have told; but 
not one word of it had he mentioned. The fact was, that he was 4,0002. out of 
pocket by the town of Cahirciveen; and he thanked God it was so. 

On the motion of Mr. O'Connell, the name of the Reverend Thaddeus 


O'Malley was removed from the list of members, that gentleman having | 


stated that he did not belong to the Association; and Mr. Ray was in- 
structed to issue a circular to the Repeal Wardens, cautioning the people 
against violence, or anything tending to check the free circulation of pro- 
visions in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien exhorted the meeting to attend to the 
registries. 

The rent for the week was 1581. 

“ The Prime Minister has declared,” says the 2/ation, “ by his amanuensis 
of the Morning Herald, that ‘law must be vindicated and sedition crushed’”; 
these words the Nation construes to imply “threats of coercion”; and they 
supply the text for a very fierce essay, from which we cull some of the 
Most piquant passages. 

“ And so the brutal throats of the enemy's thirsty ‘bloodhounds have opened to 
bay upon us again. Parliament, it seems, will meet a month before its usual 


It appeared to him that the Detectives | 
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| time,—not, we may be sure, with any object friendly to us,—not to expedite our 
railway business; for that, according to their stupid rules, cannot be considered 
before a certain day,—not to open the ports; a landlord Legislature cannot brook 
that,—no, but to consider whether the voice of Ireland may yet be safely choked 
and her hands pinioned, and her opening eyes quenched in blood. Thus we inter- 
pret the language of Sir Robert Peel in’ the columns of the Morning Herald 
and Standard; the latter of which announces to us, as its view of the advantages 
of Irish railways, that eve ry part of Ireland will soon be ‘ within six hours of the 
garrison of Dublin’ And be it so.” * * | The writer declares that “ ex- 
ternal violence, or insolent threats of such,” will only give an impulse to “ the 
cause, 
: “ For actual measures of coercion, all Ireland laughs at that coward threat. 
| The military uses (or abuses) of railways are tolerably well understood; but it 
might be useful to promulgate through the country, to be read by all Repeal 
Wardens in their parishes, a few short and easy rules as to the mode of dealing 
with railways in case of any enemy daring to make a hostile use of them. The 
bold Hollanders once prevented their country from being overran by French 
armies by laying it under water: they opened the embankments, and admitted 
the sea! and in one day those fertile plains, with all their waving corn, were a 
portion of the stormy German Ocean. And railways, though inconceivably valuable 
to any people as high-ways of commerce, yet were better dispensed with for a time 
than allowed to become a means of transport for invading armies. 
“A hint on this subject may be thought enough; but we see no objection to 
speaking plainly; and, therefore, we give a few practical views, which may be 
improved as engineers turn their attention to the subject. 
| “First, then, every railway within five miles of Dublin could in one night be 

totally cut off from the interior country. To lift a mile of rail, to fill a perch or 
two of any cutting ortunnel, to break down a piece of an embankment, seem obvious 
and easy enough. 

“Second, The materials of railways—good hammered iron and wooden sleepers 
—need we point out that such things may be of use in other dines than assisting 
locomotion, 

“ Third, Troops upon their march by rail might be conveniently met with in 
divers places. Hofer, with his Tyroliens, could hardly desire a deadlier ambush 
than the brinks of a deep cutting upon a railway. Imagine a few hundred men 
lying in wait upon such a spot, with masses of rock and trunks of trees ready to roll 
down—and a train or two advancing with a regiment of infantry—and the engine 
panting near and nearer, till the polished studs of brass on its front are distin- 
guishable, and its name may nearly be read: ‘ Now, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost !—now : 

*“ But ‘tis a dream. No enemy will dare put us to realize these scenes. Yet, 
let all understand what a railway may and what it may not do.” 








A father and son, Mr, Richard Battersby and the Reverend John C. Battersby, 
have been charged at Carrickfergus Petty-Sessions with systematically ill-treating 
the wife of the former for the last six years. The series of assaults, involving a 
grossly indecent kind of indignity committed by the son, were proved; and the 
two gentlemen were fined, and bound over to keep the peace towards Mrs, 
Battersby. 

The second of the assassins who attempted the life of Sir Francis Hopkins, 
near Mullingar, has been arrested. 

Phe Westmeath Guardian makes the following statement of the facts relating 
to the connexion of Scery, the man first captured, with Sir Francis. “ About four 
years ago, the prisoner Seery held near thirty acres of land under Sir Francis 
Hopkins, but was largely in arrear of rent; Sir Francis went on the land and 
found it half waste, unstocked, and quite neglected; he represented to Seery the 
utter impossibility of his being able ry ad rent from the manner in which he ma- 
naged the farm. Seery stated that he was unable to manage it for want of 
capital, Sir Francis suggested the propriety of his taking a smaller farm, and 
offered to buy his interest in the one which he then held. Seery professed his 
willingness, and asked thirty guineas with an acquittance of arrears; which Sir 
There was not an angry word; no notice to quit, no eject- 
| ment—quite a voluntary bargain. He asked Sir Francis to recommend him for 
some small farms which were vacant in the neighbourhood. Sir Francis did so; 
but on going to see some of them, Seery got a hint that he might prepare his 
coffin if he should take them. Latterly he has been complaining of his money 
becoming exhausted, and grumbling for having sold his farm to Sir Francis; 
although we should observe that Sir Francis could have sued him for the rent 
due, and also evicted him for non-title. Sir Francis has not turned out a 
single tenant since he came to the county without giving full compensation; and 
the farm which he purchased from Seery he Guided eng the most deserving of 
the tenants on the same townland.” 

An attempted assassination and a murder are reported this week. Near Mack- 
lagh, in Cavan, M‘Teague, who is described as “an unoffending, well-conducted ” 
young man, has been fired at from behind a hedge, on coming out of his house to 
ascertain whence some noise proceeded: fortunately, the assassins missed their 


| Francis gave him. 


aim. 

A man has heen murdered on the Moira Road. “ It was supposed that a 
dreadful struggle must have taken place before the murder was accomplished, as 
deceased was a large and powerful man; and that more than one or two persons 
must have been engaged in it. The spot where the murdered man was found, 
and for several perc hes round, was covered with blood.” 

A very fatal accident happened in the Royal Canal, about seven miles from 
Dublin, on Tuesday. A canal-boat was on its way from Broadstone to Longford; 
and the steersman went below to dine, leaving a boy at the tiller, The young 
helmsman ran the boat aground; it capsized, and filled with water. Some pas- 
sengers in the fore-cabin were saved; but of thirty on board, seventeen are known 
to have perished. 


HForeiqn and Colonial. 

Fraxce.—The principal event in Paris this week has been the adjudi- 
eation of the Paris and Strasbourg Railway, by the Minister of Commerce, 
to united companies represented by General Cuvitres, on a lease of forty 
three years and two hundred and eighty-six days. There was no com- 
petition. At the same time, the Tours and Nantes was adjudged to the 
| company represented by Count de la Pinsonniére, on a lease of thirty-four 
years and fifteen days. 

The Paris Bourse has been in a state of panic, from sympathy with the 
panic in the English Share-market, from a similar depression of the French 
Share-market, and divers consequent failures. A Spanish lady is said to 
have lost 1,260,000 francs [48,000/.] by the fall. At one time the lady 
was supposed to be Queen Christina, but this has been contradicted. 

Reports from the wine districts represent universal failure of the crops; 
which are everywhere miserably below the average of last year. 

The Presse of Friday contained a long statement of a visit paid to its 
principal editor, M. Emile de Girardin, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
tics, by M. Clement Thomas, first editor of the National, accompanied by 
M. Degouves Dernimeques; the object of which would appear to have been 
to induce M. de Girardin to fight aduel with one or other of the six editors 
of the National, in reparation of an affront which they deemed to have been 
| put upon them collectively by M. de Girardin in the Presse. The latter, 
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whose speech over the grave of his friend M. Dujarrier, killed in a duel 
some months since, showed that he could not again fight a duel, declined 


the invitation; intimating that he would reply with the proper weapon of 


a journalist to any attack made upon him in print. 
SwitzeRLANp.—Letters from Lucerne state that Dr. Pfyfler, absurdly 
accused of conniving at the assassination of M. Leu, has been set at li- 
berty. 
Sparn.—Narvaez has been made a grandee of Spain of the first class, 
by the title of “ Duke of Valentia.” 


Advices from Palma report riotous disorders in the Balearic Islands, | 
i 


provoked by attempts to enforce the new system of taxation, 
AGcerta.—The accounts from the scat of war are not very interesting; 
differing in little from those received of late. Abd-el-Kader, so far from 
being dead, was in full activity; and the Emperor of Morocco had thought 
it necessary to send a special Ambassador to the King of the French, to 


prove that there was no longer any alliance between him and the Emir. | 
Bou-Maza was distinguished alike by his ubiquity and troublesomeness: | 


he was last heard of blockading Orleansville. 
stantina was in revolt. 

The Moniteur contradicts the story in a letter from Algiers published by 
the Quotidienne, that three thousand Arabs were suifocated in the grottoes 
of the Dahra, in August last. 

Cuiwa.—The Journal des Débats of Tuesday contained a long paper ex- 
patiating on the advantages that France must derive from the treaty with 
China It denies, however, that France had sought any peculiar privileges: 


The whole province of Con- 





she merely sought the advantages secured by England and America, and | 


moreover the advancement of the Roman Catholic religion. On the re- 
ligious part the journal expresses great pride at the noble work achieved in 
the name of France. Some curious remarks are imputed to Ke-Ying in 
the discussion of that portion— 

“ The religion of your noble empire,” he said, “engages men to do that which 
is right and just, and prevents them from doing what is wrong. It is a true 
religion: it inspires men with noble sentiments. Uwill therefore urge the Em- 

ror to permit the Chinese of the interior, who choose to do so, to adopt it without 
ie punished as criminals. He said, moreover, for two hundred years that 
Christianism was permitted in China, the true Christians committed no crimes; 
but there were among them many persons who under the mask of that religion 
did much harm—they corrupted the women, deceived the sick, and did many 
kinds of wickednesses: that was the reason that Christianity was forbidden in the 
empire.” 

}oRNEO.— The China Mail of the 18th September announces the return 
to Hongkong of a squadron under Sir Thomas Cochrane, from Borneo. 
A treaty with the Sultan, who had ceded to the British the island of La- 
boan, had been ratified. Mr. Brooke, the English traveller, sailed with 
the fleet; and his settlement at Serawaec was and contirmed. 
While staying at Borneo, the Admiral went to Maluda Bay, and captured 
a fort, with thirty guns, occupied by a troublesome nest of pirates: the 
fort and a town attached to it were destroyed; the pirates having fled. 
The English lost eleven killed and seventeen wounded; the loss of the 
Natives was considerable. 

AvsTRALIA.— The mineral riches of South Australia are daily receiving 
accessions in the way of discovery. Papers of the 5th July mention the 
discovery of a lode of copper on the ranges about ninety miles North of 
Adelaide, “easy of access, and of immense value.” Several parties had 
demanded a special survey of the district. 

New ZEALAND.—The Sydney Stuer of the Ist August contains further 
accounts from the Bay of Islands, repeating some things stated in the in- 
telligence which we received last week, but adding several interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the war with the Natives under John Heki. 

Heki was not present at the great conflict with the British on the Ist July; 
having been prevented by a wound in his thigh, which though not bad in itself had 
been made so by improper treatment. This wound was received in an attack 
made by Heki on Waka, a friendly chief, a few days before the arrival of the 
British troops: in this instance Heki was quite vanquished. 

Some stories of cruelty to the British prisoners are repeated,—the mutilation 
of Captain Grant, who was killed, and the roasting of a private soldier while 
alive; but they are contradicted. Other stories, such as the sealping of Lieu- 
tenant Philpott, and the entting up of a Native woman, wife of Nopera, a chief 
friendly to the British, though not contradicted, rest on doubtful authority. 

The facts as to the final capture of the pah are made clearer. “ By the 10th 
of the month, some guns and ammunition having been got from her Majesty's 
ship Hazard, then, and then only, it seems a hill was discovered which overlooked 
the fortress; and then, after so much blood had been spilt, so many barbarities 
and atrocities at which the life-blood eurdles within us, was the cannon got to 
where it ought to have been before a shot was fired, and the pah taken. This we 
gain from a private letter, dated the LOth, which states—* On Wednesday (the 
day before yesterday) we found a way of getting our large guns to the top of the 
hill, not far distant from the pah; and, firing down upon them into the deep holes 
they had made in the ground to shelter themselves, a number of them were de- 
stroyed; and in the night, which was dark, they evacuated the place, and had 
~~ away two hours before we knew of it, and they were then too far ofl’ to tol- 
ow them in a country where there is nothing but continued wood and no roads.’ ” 

In a despatch dated “Camp before Heki’s pah, July 11,” Colonel Despard says 
— The quantity of provisions stored in the ¢ uptured fortress (potatoes) exceeds 
anything 1 could have formed an idea of. One veport in camp is, that the prin- 
cipal part of the enemy have dispersed in difierent directions; but I have so littl 
pa of gaining correct information, that I searcely give credit to any. 1 
shall proceed as rapidly as possible to pull down and burn every part of the pa.” 

This was done; and ina despatc h written on the following day, Colonel Despard 
describes the construction of the native fortress: four guns, which were found in 
it, not being readily removeable, were blown up. “The strength of this place has 
struck me with astonishment, and I feel convinced that some European must have 
had the direction of it. Independent of the double stockade, many of the timbers 
of which were twelve inches broad by four and six thick, and sunk three feet in 
the ground, there was a ditch within the inner stockade about five feet deep and 
the same broad, which was crossed by traversers at every five or six fect, with a 
narrow communication between each that would admit of only one man passing at 
atime. Deep holes were sunk in various parts of the interior of the place, and 
thick embankments of earth were thrown up around them; and some of them 
were strongly stockaded besides with heavy timber, which enabled the garrison to 
remain in them without being endangered from our shot; and it was only after 
the guns were raised to a considerable elevation, on a hill about three hundrd and 


recognized 











fifty yards distant, that we were enabled seriously to molest them by a plunging | 


fire, which entered those underground habitations.” 

A private letter says of this pah—* We had the opportunity afforded us of 
observing how well-skilled these savages are in the science of defence. ‘Their 
stronghold was a perfect warren,—houses under ground; a triple row of stout 
fencing, strong enough to resist six-pound shots, two of which were found sticking 
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| in one of them; the space between the fences deeply trenched affording shelter to 
the defenders, and also the means of firing low and with correct aim.” 

The second pah destroyed, to which some doubtful allusion was made last 
week, was one about six miles from Waimate, where the troops encamped: it was 
evacuated on their approach, and taken without a blow. 

It was understood that Heki had retired to a pah in the hills, about twenty 
miles off, and deemed inaccessible; intending to suspend offensive measures, but to 

| make his stronghold a gathering-place for the discontented. Colonel Despard 
says that he should not pursue him, being hopeless of supplies. 

With regard to reinforcements that might be expected in New Zealand 
we observe som? allusion both in the Australian and the Hongkong papers— 
The Sydney Star says—* The measures that have been taken in the coloy 
are, that 280 of the Fifty-eighth Regiment are to proceed to New Zealand; for 
which purpose, the detachments at Moreton Bay and Bathurst are called into 
head-quarters at Parramatta, whence, with a number of the military stationed 
there, they will be forwarded at the earliest ‘opportunity; and a strong report 
prevails that his Excellency Sir Maurice O'Connell will accompany them for the 

purpose of taking command of the forces there.” 

In the China Mail we find this paragraph—* We hear that her Majesty’s 
ships Castor and Deedalus, and steamer Driver, are to proceed immediately to 
New Zealand. The Vixen is reported for England with the Chinese in lemnity- 
money; and the Espiégle, it is said, will be ordered to the North.” 

Mapacascin.—A Bourbon paper states, on the authority of M. Pinnid, 
commanding the French brig Sans Souci, that he had met at Fort Dauphin 
a large Dutch ship of 1,200 tons, the supercargo of which bore a French 
name; that the vessel was laden with powder, guns, and other munitions 
of war, with engineers and gunners, for the service of the Native chiels; and 
similarly laden were expected. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Cabinet Councils have been held this week on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
On the latter day it sat for three hours. 

Parliament met on Thursday in its skeleton form, for the purpose of 
further prorogation to the 16th of December. The fact was duly declared 
by Lord Denman, who appeared as first of the three Commissioners, in the 
rvom of the Lord Chancellor. 

The following address from Lord John Russell dated at Edinburgh, 224 
November, appeared exclusively in the Morning Chronicle of Wednesday, 

‘TO THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 

* Gentlemen—The present state of the country in regard to its supply of food 
cannot be viewed without apprehension. Forethought and bold precaution may 
avert any us evils—indecision and procrastination may produce a state of 
suffering which it is frightful to contemplate. 
weeks ago, it was generally expr cted that Parliament won!ld be imme- 
diately called together. The announcement that Ministers were prepared at that 
time to advise the Crown to summon Parliament, and to propose on their first 
meeting a n of the import-duties on corn, would have caused orders at 
it to various ports of Europe and America for the pureliase and 
rain for the consumption of the United Kingdom. An Order in 
ing with the law was neither necessary nor d le. No party 

in Parliament would have made itself responsible for the obstruction of a measure 

so urgent and so beneficial. 

“ The Queen’s Ministers have met, and separated, without affording us any 
promise of such seasonable relief. 

“ It becomes us, therefore, the Queen's subjects, to consider how we can best 
avert, or at all events mitigate, calamities of no ordinary magnitude. 

“ Two evils require your consideration. One of these is the disease in the 
potatoes, affecting very seriously parts of England and Scotland, and committing 
fearful ravages in Ireland. 

‘ The extent of this evil has not yet been ascertained; and every weck, indeed, 
tends either to reveal unexpected disease, or to abate in some districts the alarm 
previously entertained. But there is one misfortune peculiar to the failure in 
this particular crop. The effect of a bad corn harvest is, in the first place, to 
diminish the supply in the market, and to raise the price. Hence diminished 
consumption, and the privation of incipient scarcity; by which the whole stock is 
more equally distributed over the year, and the ultimate pressure is greatly miti- 
gated. But the fear of the breaking out of this unknown disease in the potatoes 
induces the holders to hurry into the market; and thus we have at one and the 

| same time rapid consumption and impending deficiency—scarcity of the article 
and cheapness of price. The ultimate suffering must thereby be rendered far 
more severe than it otherwise would be. The evil to which I have adverted may 
be owing to an adverse season, to a mysterious disease in the potato, to want of 
science or of care in propagating the plant. In any of these cases Government 
is no more subject to blame for the failure of the potato crop than it was entitled 
to credit for the plentiful corn harvests which we have lately enjoyed. 

* Another evil, however, under which we are suffering, is the trait of Ministerial 
counsel and Parliamentary law. It is the direct consequence of an act of Parlia- 
ment, passed three years ago, on the recommendation of the present advisers of 
the Crown. By this law, grain of all kinds has been made subject to very high 
duties on importation. These duties are so contrived that the worse the quality 
of the corn the higher is the duty; so that when good wheat rises to 70s. 
quarter, the average price of all wheat is 57s. or O&s., and the duty lds. or lds. a 
quarter. Thus the corn barometer points to fair, while the ship is bending under 
a storin. 

“This defect was pointed out many years ago by writers on the Corn-laws, and 
was urged upon the attention of the House of Commons when the present act was 
under consideration. 

‘But L confess that on the general subject my views have in the course of 
twenty years undergone a great alteration. I used to be of opinion that corn was 
an exception to the general rules of political economy; but observation and expe- 
rience have convinced me that we ought to abstain from all interference with the 
supply of food. Neither a government nor a legislature can ever regulate the 
coru-market with the beneticial effects which the entire freedom of sale and pur- 
chase are sure of themselves to produce. 

“| have for several years endeavoured to obtain a compromise on this subject. 
In 1830 1 voted for a Committee of the whole House, with the view of supporting 
the substitution ofa moderate fixed duty for the sliding scale. In Is41,1 announced 
the intention of the then Government of proposing a fixed duty of Ss. a quarter. 
In the past session I proposed the imposition of some lower duty. These propo- 
sitions were successively rejected. ‘The present First Lord of the Treasury met 
them in 1839, 1840, and L841, byeloquent panegyrics of the existing s) stem—the 
plenty it had caused, the rural happiness it had diffused. He met the propositions 
for diminished protection in the same way in which he had met the oiler of sect 
rities fur Protestant interests in [S17 and 1825—in the same way in which he 
met the proposal to allow Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham to send Members 
to Parliament, in 1830. : 

“The result of resistance to qualified concessions must be the same m the 
It is no longer worth while to 
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| present instance as in those I have mentioned. 
contend for a fixed duty. In 1841 the Free-trade party would have agreed to & 
duty of &s. a quarter on wheat; and after a lapse of years this duty ight have 
Leen further reduced, and ultimately abolished. But the imposition of any duty 
| at present, without a provision for its extinction within a short period, would but 
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ai ** . . . . . . . _ 
prolong a contest already sutticiently fruitful of animosity and discontent. The 
struggle to make bread scarce and dear, when it is clear that part, at least, of the 
additional price goes to increase rent, is a struggle deeply injurious to an aristo- 
cracy Which (this quarrel once removed) is strong in property, strong in the con- 
struction of our Legislature, strong in opinion, strong in ancient associations and 
the memory of immortal services. 

“ Let us, then, unite to put an end to a system which has been proved to be 
the blight of commerce, the bane of agriculture, the source of bitter divisions 
among classes, the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crime among the people. 

« But if this end is to be achieved, it must be gained by the unequivocal ex- 
It is not to be denied that m any elections for cities 


pression of the public voice. } | 
ruion that free 


and towns in 1841, and some in 1845, appear to favour the as 
trade is not popular with the great mass of the community, The Government 
appear to be waiting for some excuse to give up the present Corn-law. Let the 
eople, by petition, by address, by remonstrance, afford them the excuse they seck. 
Pot the Ministry propose such a revision of the taxes as in their opinion may 





render the public burdens more just and more equal; let thew add any other pro- | 


visions which caution and even scrupulous forbearance may suggest; but let the 
removal of restrictions on the admission of the main articles of food and clothing 
used by the mass of the people be required, in plain terms, as useful to all great 
interests, and indispensable to the progress of the nation. 

“ T have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 





“J. Russev..” 

Our active and intelligent agricultural correspondent in Surrey writes 
to us as fullows— 

« The season has now arrived when the result of the turnip crop (so important 
to the farmers of the light lands of the kingdom) is fully apparent. Agricul- 
turists are now fully aware of the benefit of the improved, or four-course system 
of husbandry; which, upon the well-cultivated soils of the kingdom, generally 
denominated turnip and barley soils, has for many years been tested and proved 
to be beyond ul question the best. On the result of the crops of Swedes and tur- 
nips on su h soils, in a great measure, everything depends; inasmuch as a good 
crop of this important root insures generally the means of raising the following 
crops of barley, clover, and wheat to advantage. The recent wet season was 
apparently congenial to the growth of green crops; and although in most places 
murmurs were many and frequent about wheat and other crops, yet by common 














consent it was acknowledg 
Swede and other turnips; so much: so, that even slovenly farmers consoled them- 
selves with the opinion that their crops were equal to those of the best cultivators 
of this difficult and expensive crop. Time, however, so sure and impartial in 
elucidation of facts, has in its eventual period shown us that the crops of Swedes 














and turnips are not what they were expected to be: the wet season overcame the 
fly; the prospect was good—the result, however, very indifferent: there has been 
a great show of tops, but the weight of root per acre will not turn out so much as 


The continued rain and the absence of sun have had in some mea- 
upon the potato; and, unfortunately, we 


prematurely congra- 


an average. 
sure the same effect upon this root as 
may rest assured, that ‘this particular crop, upon which we 
tulated ourselves, is in most a failure. This conclusion is drawn trom 
long and close observation upon th ject in various counties; more particularly 
in the South, where we can bear more rain than in the North. 

“Tam sorry to add, that stacks of grain of various sorts, lately opened and 
carried to the barn for thrashing, have been found d unp, cold, and in parts mil- 
dewed; rendering the sample of corn greatly deteriorated in quality.” 
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Meetings to petition for opening of the ports have been held in South- 
wark, Kennington, Ashton-under-Lyne, Bolton, Leicester, Glasgow, (a 
meeting of operatives on the Green,) Dunfermline, and several other places, 
from some of which we have reports in previous columns. 

There have been riots at Ancona, to prevent the exportation of grain 
purchased by English merchants. 

The Liverpool Times publishes a statement to show the effect of “ open 
ing the ports” in Belgium, on the 5th of September: a list of vessels laden 
with grain, and entering the ports with increasing frequency, is 
the Ist October to the 17th November the number of ships was 212. 

A correspondent of the Times gives a chemical analysis of maize or 
Indian corn as an article of food— 





Starch, Gluten 
Water Woody Gum,or or Al Fatty Saline Parts 
Vibre Sugar bumen Matter Matter 
Wheat contains.... 16 5 > l0tols 2ted 20 100 
Indian corn contains 4 15 a0 12.0 5to9 1.5 100 


» gross produce of wheat per acre is 25 bushels weighing 1,500Ib., 
and that of Indian corn (in this country) 30 bushels weighing 1,800Ib. Of the 
former, there lb. to GOlb. of fatty matter, and 150 to 220 of gluten; while 
in the latter would be found 901b. to 1701b. fatty matter, and about 2161b. gluten.” 

A communication from the Poor-law Commissioners was laid before the Hert- 
ford Board of Guardians at their last meeting, authorizing them to employ the 
poor in the Workhouse in extracting the flour or starch from diseased potatoes, free 
of expense to any poor person who should send them to the house for that pur- 
pose.—Chelwsford Chronicle, 
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The Times has a statement whi 
in a provincial paper last week— 

“A report has been for some days current of an intention on the part of her 
Majesty's Government, not to rely so fully as it has hitherto done upon the Chelsea 
Pensioners in case o ly occas for their services, but to call out the Militia for 
a short period of ti ne. It is said that the expediency of forming a better 
school of recruits for the Army will be put forward as the ground for this 
measure.” 

The Jpswich Journal too “has authority for stating, that her Majesty's 
issued orders for 42,000 sets of accoutrements for the 
lish counties, the whole to be ready by the Ist of March 
, at present, have been given with re spect to the Scotch 





Government have 
Militia of the 
next. No ord 
and Irish forces.” 

The Licerpool Times contributes another of these bellicose reports— 

“ We can state as a fact, that a naval officer high in command hi: 
privately engaged in taking measurements of the large steamers under mail con 
tract service with her Majesty's Government, and with « s to report immediately 
to the Admiralty on their capabilities for carrying guns of the largest calibre. The 
large steamers, forming the fleet of the West India Royal Mail Company, also the 
vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, together with the Great Britain 
and Great Western, are said to have been quietly but officially inspected. A 
naval officer, well ac jnainted with the coast of America, has been summoned to 
London, to give information to the Admiralty. Such a combined force as these 
numerous and powerful ships would form, independent of the regular steamers of 
war, would be one of the strongest ever seen on the ocean. The West India 
Company ’s ships alone are twelve in number, and of about 1,200 tons burdens 
each.” 

The Times also mentions the examination of the West India steamers, 
and adds—* Indeed, the Admiralty have been for some time in possession 
of sufficient information to be able to arm them, and the General Steam 
Navigation Company's and other large vessels, on the shortest notice.” 
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fe A Board ol Otic ers, Assen bled by order of the Commander-in-chief, met on the 
‘th instant to inquire inte the conduct of Lieutenant Kirwan, who stabbed 
Quarts rmaster Tarleton in September last. A number of officers were « xulined g 
and the evidence was to the same effect as in the inquiry before the Magistrates, 
One fact was mentioned honourable to Mr. Kirwan: when Mr. Tarleton was in 
danger, the Lieutenant wished to resign his commission, that he might devote 
the proceeds of the sale to some provision for Mrs. ‘Tarleton and her family. Mr, 
Kirwan received an excellent character from all the gentlemen examined. The 
Board reported t1 to the Commander-in-chief, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington has issued this very “ General Order” respecting the 
* Horse Guards, 20th November 1845, 

“ The Commander-in-chief having considered it his duty to order a Court of 
Ingt iry to assembl * to inquire into the transactions which occurred iz 
the Fourth Dragoons on the 28th September last, desires that the report of the 
Court may be published in the General Orders of the army. 

* He entreats the cor i t 
icers under their cor 
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he Commander-in-chief has been informed that the pri of smoking, 
by the use of pipes, cigars, or cheroots, has become prevalent an the officers 
of the Army; which is not only in itself a species of intoxication occasioned by 
the fumes of tobacco, but un lly oceasions drinking and tippl by those 


prevent 
ud joining apart- 
in their 


commanding regiments to 
nal in the 


who acquire the habit; and he ¢ its offic 
smoking in the mess-rooms of their sever 


ments, and to discourage the 
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practice alnon th ers of junior rank 
regiments, 

* Lieutenant Kirwan is rek 
ance of his duty. 

* By command of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, Commander-in-chief, 
* Joun Macponacp, Adjutant-General.” 
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Bradshaw's R y Gazette pul lish nopsis of all ly pro- 
jects for England and Wales, prof diy more correct th t] tatement 
in the 7% It exhibits the following general ults; but pore es that 





roters Will 


w the presents 


not a few of the pre decline to proceed further 


which would reduce the amount of gross capital 
The entire number of Railway Bills from England and Wales fort 
The number of Railway Bills from established companies for Lranches, 


tensions, Leasings, Amalzaimations, &c., i 
The New Projects, the capital for which has been ascertained, au 
The New Projects, the capital for which has not been ascertained, « 
Making the grand total of. . \< 
riained to be soucht by the new projects amounts to .-- £258,009,000 
22,365, 490 





The capital as 





The deposits sought in the first instar by the above amount to...++e-+- 
The deposits, which must be ten per cent on the entire capital, have vet 
Go Sp Menepansed OP << coccsccaescccscencensacessenescess 25,800,900 
Making (in addition to the preliminary expenses) a further call of deposits 
necessary to the EXteEnt OF... . cc cececeeeeeeeeeeeees cenennseceee 3,435,760 
+ This deficiency arises in a great measure from the names given in the [London] 


fulmiliarly knowm, 
stated in the notice of application, in ich latter cas@ 
the names of the termini have been used to describe the railway. 
The Scottish Raileay Gaz 
“the new railways projected in Scotland,” real mistakes excepted, 
all the characteristics and elements of bond fide undertakings.” 
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generally and definitely known than is the ease with other portions of the 
so that bubble schemes would be at once seen through 
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that from the Ist 
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United Kingdom; 
[In other words, thi per 


A Post-oflice notic ft December next, the 





announces, 


Joreign rates of postage on letters between the United Kingdom and Swit- 


zerland, when sent by way of France, will be reduced from 9d. to 6d. on 
letter. Noalteration will take place in the present British 
rates of postage on these letters. 

The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia embarked in his ship the Inger 
manland, in Plymouth Sound, on Wednesday; when Baron Braunew took 
leave of the Prince. ‘The Russian ships were to sail on Thursday. 

During the stay of the Grand Duke at Plymouth, a dinner was given 
by the ward-room oflicers of the Queen, on board, to those of the Russian 
ships; and the noncommissioned oflicers of the Fifty-tifth Regiment gave @ 
dinner in the barracks at Devonport to the Russian noncommissioned 
oflicers; the sergeants of the Fourt enth Regiment also being prucsts. 

The Lord Chancellor's illness has been more serious than it 
week supposed to be; but it was not until the appearance of a paragraph 
in the Times on ‘Tuesday that the full trath was generally known. A pro 
vincial paper published on Saturday, indeed, said that the accounts of the 
London journals made far too light of the matter. This assertion raised 
rather than settled doubts; and accordingly, the managers of the Leading 
Journal determined at once to apply in the best quarter for correct in- 
formation—to the gentlemen in attendance on Lord Lyndhurst at his man- 
sion in Oxfordshire 

“From their communications it appears that his L wdship felt rather indig- 
posed on last Friday sennight; he was, however, on the day tollow ing not unable 
to travel, and went from town, accompanied by one of secretaries, to Turville 
Park, near Henley-upon-Thames; where he still remains. Shortly after his Lord- 
ship reached home, his indisposition assumed so serious character, that Mr. 

3rooks, a surgeon, who resides at Henley, and who is the ordinary medical at- 
tendant of the family at Turville Park, was sent for, That gentleman considered 
the case to be of so grave a character as to require the advice of a physician, and 
Dr. Locock was forthwith summoned to his Lordship’s bedside. During the whole 
of Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, (the 16th, 17th, and 18th of this month,) the 
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malady under which the noble Lord laboured assumed a very alarming character, 
and a general impression began to spread that there was no chance of his Lord- 
ship's recovery. It appears that his illness arose principally from obstruction of 
the bowels, an ailment by which he has on former occasions been assailed. The 
remedies necessary for repelling an attack of this nature have usually a tendency 
to debilitate the patient, and, moreover, the effects of the disorder itself lead to 
great exhaustion; so that their combined operation — the constitution of one 
who has reached the advanced age of seventy-three could not fail to have produced 
most distressing effects. Nevertheless, his Lordship’s indisposition yielded to me- 
dical treatment on Tuesday; and though greatly enfeebled, and able to take very 
little food, his case manifested symptoms of improvement on Wednesday. On 
Thursday and Friday he was much better; on Saturday last he was able to get 
out of bed; and since then his Lordship has been gradually advancing towards 
convalescence. He is himself cheerful and sanguine enough to express a hope 
that on Thursday sennight, which will be the first seal-day, it possibly may be in 
his power to take his seat in the Court of Chancery. But the rapidity with which 
@ young patient recovers strength can hardly be expected in the case of a man 
who has suffered ‘the wear and tear’ of professional and political life for nearly 
half a century, who never appeared to husband his strength or take advantage of 
the means by which longevity is promoted. His case, however, is now likely to 
terminate satisfactorily; and it may be hoped that, with a constitution naturally 

ood, with the care and caution which a warning like this is calculated to super- 
induce, and with a full use of the aids and appliances which a high state of 
civilization furnishes, the country will for many years continue to enjoy the benefit 
of his services, and his personal friends the pleasure of witnessing, and, as it were, 
enjoying the further prolongation of his valuable life.” 


Dr. Henry Iltid Nicholl has been suddenly carried off by an epidemic, | 


terminating in fever. This premature close of his promising career has 
occasioned a lively feeling of regret in the profession. 

The packet-ship Independence has arrived from New York, which it left 
on the 7th instant; but the sole item of interest is the following bulletin 
from Canada, respecting Lord Metcalfe’s health— 

“ Monklands, Nov. 1, 1845.—The malady of his Excellency the Governor- 
General has for several days past assumed a more favourable appearance. His 

eneral health and spirits are improving. He has been able to take an airing in 
is carriage for some hours daily. 
“James Crawrorp, M.D. Ronerr L. M‘Donnewi, M.D.” 

Galignani’s Messenger mentions the death of the Honourable George 
Hely Hutchinson, one of the Irish Repeal aristocracy. He was brother to 
the Earl of Donoughmore; and he married, in 1826, Mademoiselle Eugéuie 
d’Angell de Kleinfeld, daughter of the Baron d’Angell; who survives. Mr. 
Hutchinson died on the 17th instant, at Agen, in the South of France. 

The Dowager Lady Holland has left her Brixton property, valued at 
1,500/. a year, to Lord John Russell. At his death 500/. per annum out 
of the same property is to be paid to his Lordship’s children; the remainder 
reverting to the offspring of her daughter, the present Lady Lilford. It is 
understood that her other children and grandchildren are very slightly re- 
membered, if at all. 

We are sorry to hear that the Earl of Clarendon had a fall from his 
horse a few days since, from the effects of which he is still suffering. 

The Lord Chancellor has filled up the vacant Commissionership in 
Lunacy, by the appoimtment of Mr. W. G. Campbell, of the Northern Cir- 
cuit, one of the late candidates for the Judgeship of the Westminster Court 
of Requests. 

The Church and State Gazette announces more seceders to the Roman 
Catholic faith: they are—the Reverend F. W. Faber, late Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford; the Reverend W. U. Richards, M.A., Exeter Col- 
lege; Mr. John James Calman, B.A., Worcester College; Mr. E. Earle 
Welby, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College; three if not four clergymen of 
the Church of England, and a young gentleman from Littlemore, whose 
names are to be given next week, and Mr. T. Hood, a barrister and mem- 
ber of Mr. Richards’s congregation at Margaret Chapel. The Reverend 
Mr. Coffin does not yet join the Church of Rome, but remains in lay com- 
munion; and he is to reside with Dr. Pusey at Christ Church. It is ex- 
pected that Dr. Pusey will in like manner abstain from entering the Ro- 
wish priesthood, but will become a lay member of it. 


At the evening parties of the Marquis of Northampton during the last season, 
great admiration was excited by Mr. Goadby’s beautiful anatomical preparations 
of the lower classes of animals, prepared in fluids, discovered by him after years of 
laborious and expensive experiments, and displayed in glass cases, also of his own 
invention and manufacture, admitting of the full examination of the animal either 
by the eye or microscope. These preparations on more than one occasion 
attracted the especial attention of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, whose know- 
ledge of natural history enabled him to appreciate their value. They were also 
seen and much admired by Sir Robert Peel; and it is with the utmost satisfxetion 
we are enabled to state, that, with the discriminating patronage of science and its 
cultivators which distinguishes him, he has recently presented Mr. Goadby with 
150/. from the Royal Bounty Fund, as a reward for his labours in this department 
of natural history. —Morning Post. 

According to news received from Iceland to the 12th of October, the eruption 
of Mount Hecla still continued with the same violence: the lava ran from the 
South-west crater without intermission, and had already covered a space of three 
miles, and heaped up a mass in a plain at the foot of the mountain thirty to forty 
cubits in height. 

A curious illustration of the circular theory of storms has been afforded by a 
cireumstance recorded in the log of the Charles Heddle. For four days, from the 
25th to the 28th of February in this year, she seudded round and round in a 
hurricane circle, during which time she ran upwards of 1,300 miles; and the 
direct distance made by her, from point to point, was only 354 miles.—Falmouth 
Packet. 

A private letter from Moscow, in the Journal des Débats states that the Em- 

ror of Russia had lately issued an order forbidding the masters of establishments 
in which work is carried on night and day from employing children under the age 
of twelve years between midnight and six o'clock in the morning, seeing that it is 
too severe a trial for that tender age. Any infringement of this order to be visited 
with severe punishment. 

A few weeks ago, a very curious document was discovered among some old 
family papers belonging to an ancient family in Kent. It is a play called “ Wit 
and Wisdom,” and is supposed to be the earliest drama in which a foreigner is in- 
troduced speaking broken English. The liberal owner has given permission for 
its publication; and it will be shortly printed by the Shakspere Society, under the 
editorial care of Mr. Halliwell —Literary Gazette. 

On the 16th instant, was married at St. Mary's, Scarborough, Mr. Nicholas 
Queen, fisherman, to Mrs. Mary Sinith, both of Scarborough. The happy bride- 

m, by two former marriages, is already father to five and stepfather to seven 
children, aud his blooming bride brings him an additional supply of seven, in all 
nineteen.— Yorkshire Gazette. 

A paragraph mye to a young man who had been stolen from Ireland by a 
sweep of the name of Flinn appeared in our columns lately, The young man 














i 
has at length found his relatives, and is now residing with them in Dublin. He 
was in the employment of Mr. Gilchrist, farmer, Recloch, near Turriff; who 
greatly interested himself in his behalf. ‘The poor fellow was stolen at three years 
of age.—Aberdeen Paper. 

The Glasgow Argus states that Mr. Anderson's theatre, which was burned 
down last week, was unequalled in Scotland for the magnificence of its interior, 
It cost 7,0002.; while the scenery, wardrobe, machinery, and wroperties, all de. 
stroyed, were valued at 3,000/. more. ‘The proprietor was only insured to the 
extent of 6,500. One hundred persons have been thrown out of employment by 
the calamity; and many of them have lost dresses, musical instruments, or tools, 
To alleviate their distress a subscription has been opened, and other exertions are 
to be made. 

The Presse relates a strange farce of private life. A young Paris banker wag 
very jealous of a pretty wife; and one morning lately he actually encountered g 
man stealing out of her bedroom. The banker challenged the stranger on the 
spot, appointing time and place for the duel, an hour thence. The otlicr appeared 
to be much alarmed, but promised to be punctual, and disappeared. The banker 
wrote a few lines, took his pistols, and sallied forth. He met his wife, secompa- 
nied by*her maid; and burst out on the subject of his wrongs: the lady was amazed 
at his agitation, declared that she knew nothing of the matter, and explained that 
she was just returning from a bath. They went home, and the Lothario proved 
to be athief; the husband, in his solicitude about his wife's honour, having suffered 
the man to carry off all her jewels. 

A correspondent supplies the following correction of a mistake in our obituary 
notice of the late Richt Honourable William Dandas—“ William Dundas was the 
third son of Robert Dundas, Esq., of Arniston, President of the Court of Session; 
grandson of Robert Dundas of Arniston, also President, and brother of Robert 
Dundas of Arniston, Lord Chief Baron. William Dundas was in his eighty-fifth 
year; having been born in 1761.” 








BIRTHS. 

On the 19th November, at Thicket Priory, Yorkshire, the Lady of the Kev. Joseph 
Dunnington Jefferson, of a son. 

On the 19th, at the Vicarage, Godalming, the Wife of the Rev. Edward J. Boyce, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at Orwell Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. W. Law, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at Boath House, Nairn, N.B., the Wife of J. C. Freebairn, Esq , of ason, 

On the 2Ist, at Dosthi!l Lodge, Fazeley, the Lady of John 8, R. Shutdeworth, Esq., 
of Heathersage Hall, Derbyshire, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Eari’s Croome Court, Worcestershire, the Hon. Mrs. W. Coventry, of 
a daughter. 

On the 22d, in Piccadilly, the Lady of Baron Lionel de Rothschild, of a son, 

On the 24th, at Uleomb Place, Kent, the Lady Frances Fletcher, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Sussex House, Hammersmith, the Lady of Dr. Forbes Winslow, of a 
son. 





MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th November, at Donnybrook, William, youngest son of Lyndon Bolton, 
Esq., formerly of Monkstown Castle, Ireland, now of Lausanne House, Kent, to 
Tomazine, third daughter of Singleton Walker, Esq., late of Carlow. 

On the 18th, at All Souls’, Langham Place, Licutenant William Southey, Forty-eighth 
Madras Native Infantry, to Mary Magdalene, second daughter of Colonel Peter Des- 
say Stewart, late of the Royal Artillery. 

On the 19th, at Whitgift, the Rev. Henry Leathley Armitage, B.A., of Broadway, 
Worcestershire, eldest son of John L. Armitage, Esq., of Prestbury, wear Cheltenham, 
to Mary, second daughter of Thomas Coulman, Esq., of Whiteift Hall, Yorkshire. 

On the 22d, at St. James's Church, Granville H. Vernon, Esq., M.P., to Pyne Jesse 
Cotterell, daughter of the Hon, Green Trevor. 

On the 25th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Thomas Willis Fleming, Esq., second 
son of the late John Fleming, Esq , of Stopvcham Park, Hants, to Caroline, only child of 
Peter Hunter, Esq. 

On the 25th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, T. Willis Heming, Esq., of Binstead, 
Commodore of the Ryde Royal Victoria Yacht Squadron, to Caroline, only daughter of 
J. Hunter, Esq., of Abele Grove, Epsom. 

On the 25th, at Nottingham, Sir Charles Fellows, of Russell Square, London, to 
Eliza, only daughter of Francis Hart, Esq., of Nottingham. 

On the 27th, at the New Church, St. Pancras, the Rev. John Gylby Lonsdale, second 
son of the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, to Sarah, only surviving child of David Jardine, 
Esq., of Cumberland Terrace, Regent's Park. 

On the 27th, at Aynbo, Northamptonshire, Matthew Piers Watt Boulton, Esq., of 
Tew Park, Oxfordshire, and Soho, Staffordshire, to Frances Eliza Cartwright, youngest 
daughter of W. R. Cartwright, Esq., M.P. for the ceunty of Northampton. 

DEATHS, 

On the 23d August, off the North-east coast of Borneo, Augustus Henry Clayton 
East, R.N., Acting Mate on board her Majesty's ship Agincourt, second son of Sir East 
Clayton East, Bart., of Hall Place, Berks ; in his 2ist year. 

On the 23d September, at Macao, Mr. W. H. Leggett, Chief Clerk of the Supreme 
Court, and Coroner of Hongkong. 

On the 10th October, at Arcot, Captain F. Hall Jackson, of her Majesty's Fifty- 
Seventh Regiment, eldest son of Thomas Jackson, Esq., of Farningstown, Limerick. 

On the 10th, at Jaulnah, in the East Indies, accidentally shot by a friend, Lieutenant 
William Alexander Greenlaw, of the Madras Army, eldest son of the Rey. William 
Greenlaw, Rector of Woolwich. 

On the 15th November, at Florence, the Dowager Lady Bowyer, Widow of Admiral 
Sir George Bowyer, Bart. 

On the 16th, at the Residentiary House, in the Close, Exeter, Anna Eliza, Wife of 
the Rev. Canon Bartholomew ; in her 54th year. 

On the 19th, at Brighton, James Williamson, Esq., M.D.,’of Stretton Nall, Cheshire ; 
in his 48th year. 

On the 20th, John Parke, Esq., formerly her Majesty's Consul for the Roman States ; 
in his 76th year. 

On the 20th, at Tor, Devon, Elizabeth Gurney, second daughter of Robert Barclay, 
Esq., of Lombard Street, Banker. 

On the 2ist, Henry Willoughby Legard, Esq., only brother of Sir Thomas Digby 
Legard, Bart., of Ganton, Yorkshire ; in his 40th year. 

On the 2Ist, in Hinde Street, Manchester Square, Catherine Gillies, Widow of the 
late historian, John Gillies, LL.D. ; in her 84th year. 

On the 22d, at Ravensworth Castle, the Right Hon. Lady Ravensworth; in her 73d 
year. 

On the 234, at Turnham Green, Lieut.-Col. Alexander Daniel, of her Majesty's 
Sixty-third Regiment ; in his 70th year. 

On the 23d, at Weetwood Hall, near Leeds, Mary, the Wife of Benjamin Gaskell, 
Esq., of Thornes House ; in her 63d year. 

On the 24th, at Upper Clapton, Henry [tid Nicholl, Esq., D.C.L. ; in his 36th year- 

On the 24th, in Lower Bedford Place, Robert Williams, Esq., M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Senior Physician of St. Thomas's Hospital. 

On the 24th, Charles Alexander Sturgeon, Esq., second son of the late William and 
Lady Henrietta Alicia Sturgeon. 

On the 26th, at Dover, Francis Peter Leicester, youngest child of Lon! and Lady De 
Tabley ; in his 3d year. 




















POSTSCRIPT. ——sarvnpar. 


There is not much that can be called political news today; but there is 
searcely a paper that does not teem with evidences of the approaching 
fall of the Corn-laws. Ministers have not yet closed their delil ecatims 
in the Cabinet, repeated, frequent, and protracted: another Cabinet Council 
is to be held on ‘Tuesday next, and in the intervals of the formal Councils 
the Ministers hold consultations together at Sir Robert Peel's private 
house: there was a consultation among the leading members of the Ca- 
binet on Thursday. 

Meanwhile, and especially since Lord John Russell's letter appeared, the 
public mind is settling down in the conviction that the mark of the axe 
has been set on the Corn-laws, whether Sir Robert Peel undertake the 
work of felling them or not. 
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The feeling is reflected in the foreign journals, which keep watch upon 
our proceedings. The A ugsburg Gazette has some interesting remarks on 
the subject, written before Lord John’s letter saw the light. It pre 
sumes that Sir Robert Peel is bent on total repeal, for “ he will not hear 
of afixed duty”; but that in such case the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Stanley would retire. 
says, would be advantageous to the country, “ for the Duke is a martyr to 
all the infirmities of old age, and Lord Stanley is the most unskilful 
Colonial Secretary that ever took up his quarters in Downing Street. But 
those two would be supported by “ the great mass of the Conservative majori- 
ty in the Upper House of Parliament.” Now, however a Whig Ministry might 
stand opposed to a hostile majority of the Lords, a Conservative Ministry 
neither could nor ought to do so; and the attempt would seriously shake 
Sir Robert Peel's authority. The dispute in the Cabinet, therefore, is more 
embarrassing to the Premier than the mere personal loss of the two col- 
leagues; and “ thus he takes, with more prudence than courage, an irreso- 
Jute and undecided course, and awaits what the chapter of accidents may 
bring forth.” Thus far the foreign journalist. Whatever the facts, still 
hidden from us, may be, there is much truth in these views. We believe 
that Sir Robert Peel, however cautious, could not be too bold for his own 
safety, his fame, or for the advantage of the country. After Lord John’s 
letter, action is inevitable; but according to Sir Robert's use of that maui- 
festation will it redound to his own weakness or strength. 


. 


A fresh “ sign of the times ” is a letter by Earl Stanhope. Invited to 
attend the dinner of the Cambridgeshire farmers in January, he declines, 
thinking that his presence would not be useful. He has been unsupported; 
his advice has not been taken; patriotism and public spirit seem to be 
almost extinct; and he has retired from public life. If the Corn-laws are 
to be abolished, he will not, like Lord Ashley, seek a compromise: no—let 
there be free trade in all things; and then, intense and intolerable misery 
pressing on the industrious classes will cause a social revolution, aggression 
on private and landed property, and spoliation of all kinds. But, he ex- 
claims, [to whomsoever it may concern, for he uses no designation,] “ I 
throw down the gauntlet and dare you to the attempt.” 


The League deputation have held meetings at Wakefield, Bradford, and 
Liverpool; where great was the exultation in the accession of Russell and 
Morpeth. Of the Bradford meeting the Morning Chronicle mentions the 
most remarkable incident— 

“ We publish this morning a report of the proceedings of a meeting held last 
night at Bradford, which is distant about two } seo d and twenty miles from the 
Metropolis. Within a space of little more than twelve hours the account will 
have been prepared, brought to London, printed, and sent back to Yorkshire.” 

The commencement of the proceedings at Liverpool, down to past nine 
o'clock Jast night, are given in a second edition of the same journal. 


Last night's Gazette formally announces some clerical appointments, known be- 
fore,—the Venerable William Rowe Lyall, M.A., to be Dean of Canterbury; the 
Reverend William Buckland, D.D., to be Dean of Westminster; the Reverend 
Thomas Walpole, M.A., to be Rector of Alverstoke, in Hampshire—a post vacated 
by Dr. Samue! Wilberforce, now Bishop of Oxford. 

The Gazette contains despatches from Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, de- 
scribing the attack on the Borneo pirates; but the official accounts are meagre 


Mr. Ralph Neville has issued a formal and total contradiction of the report that 
he meant to resign the representation ef Windsor. 


The Prince and Princess Augustus of Saxe Coburg Gotha arrived at the Palace 
of St. Cloud, from England, on Tuesday evening. 

The latest accounts of the Lord Chancellor are very favourable: he now takes 
earriage airings, and even begins to attend to a little official business. 

Lady Villiers, [Sir Robert Peel's eldest daughter, ] who was dangerously ill of 
scarlet fever, is now held to be convalescent; and her little daughter is also re- 
covering. 

The Lieutenant Philpotts who was killed in New Zealand was the Bishop of 
Exeter's son. 

A young woman named Carr, who was lately a domestic servant in Lord 
Strangford’s family, has become possessed of a fortune, estimated at 10,000/.; the 
luck really happening through the novelist’s hackneyed incident, “ the death of 
an uncle in India.” 





The agitation of the Paris Bourse is still the subject of Thursday's papers. The 
Réforme states that eight bankruptcies were declared at the Tribunal of Com- 
merce of Paris on Monday last; the engagements of the bankrupts amounting to 
above 2,000,000 francs. 

The Penquin packet brings mails from Rio de Janeiro of the 12th October. The 





Journal of Commerce states that Senhor Galvao had been appointed by the Bra- | 


zilian Government to confer with Mr. Hamilton for the purpose of arranging a 
convention between the Brazils and Great Britain for the effectual suppression of 
the slave-trade, without molestation to the lawful trade of the empire. 

The Caledonia steam-ship arrived at Liverpool last evening, with advices from 
Boston to the 16th instant. The Oregon is almost the exclusive subject of dis- 
cussion. The general tone of public feeling had greatly calmed down; but the 
semi-official Union, of Washington, had come out with a declaration, that, as a 
matter of right, the United States ought to have “ the whole of the Oregon or 
none”; expressing its confidence that Congress would “ extend to them [* our 
citizens of Oregon”) a participation of our own free Republican government.” 

In the Court of Queen's Bench, yesterday, the Duke of Brunswick obtained a 
farthing damages against the Satirist newspaper, for a continuance of the libellous 
attacks on his character. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXcnaNnGcr, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The market "has been in a feverish state, and much fluctuation has occurred. 
Prices rallied slightly in the early part of the week; to fall again yesterday, in 
anticipation of an increase in the Bank rate of discount; but as the Directors 
Separated without making any change, the market became firmer, and continued 
80 until this afternoon. A sale then made by a speculator connected with pigeon- 
expresses, produced a complete revulsion, and the closing quotations are the lowest 
recently recorded. All sorts ef rumours are current. The money-market of 
Paris is stated to be suffering as severely as our own under the Share crisis; and 


As to their personal services, their retirement, it | 





the names of more than one banking firm of eminence in the French metropolis are | 


Mentioned as having been compelled to ——— payment. The fall in almost 
every description of English securities since the morning has been from 4 to § per 
cent. Reduced Three per Cents have declined from 93% to 93; Consols for money, 
from ©1f to 944, and for the Account from 954 to 94}; the Three-and-a-quarter 
per Ceuts from 95% to 95g. Bank Stock is last quoted at 203; and India Stock, 


Which had fallen to 260, has since reached 262. The increased demand for money 


| Lershaw, from London; Samarang, Harvey, trom Liverpool; a 


|} and Marquis of 


in the commercial world is operating to depress the prices of Consols. The 
difference in the price for money and for the January account is such that, by 
carrying over Stock till January, that is selling for immediate delivery, and buy - 
ing back for January, money may be borrowed upon Consols at the rate of about 
24 per cent per annum. All capitalists who are in possession of this description 
ot Stock can consequently obtain loans at a cheaper rate than by paying between 
3 and 4 per cent for discounting bills. At the last Consol setiling-day, a large 
quantity of Stock was thus thrown upon the market, and its weight adds to the 
gloom occasioned by the Share panic, and the aspect of political «ffairs. 

The Foreign Funds have shared in the depression of the English, though the 
transactions have been on a very limited scale. Mexican Bounds have fallen to 
274. Spanish Three per Cents and Active are both from 4 to 1 per cent lower. 
Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents have fallen about 1 per cent; and the Four 
per Cents in nearly the same proportion. 

No amendinent has occurred in the Share-market; where the new Scrip may 
be considered as unsaleable. The better class of Registered Sheres have not fallen 
so much as might have been expected considering the decline of Shares generally. 
Great North of England are to day at the same quotations as last week. Birming- 
ham, Great Western, and Midland, are from 4/. to 5d. per share lower: and the quo- 
tations of South-western the same. The comparative firmness of these larger 
shares would indicate that the various markets have received support by the in- 
vestinent of capital. Many of the older class of shares, which during the last 
few months have been sold so as to pay about 34 percent upon the capital invest- 
ed, may now Le bought to yield from 44 to 5 per cent; and some iuvestments have 
been made in the minor class of Birmingham Shares realizing nearly 6 per cent 
upon the money laid out. The speculators have thus been compelled, from sheer 
necessity, to sell shares at enormous loss; and the prudent capitalist is reaping 
the harvest that has been sown in the recklessness and folly of the gambler. 

The adjudication of the Paris and Strasburg and Tours and Nantes Railways 
occurred in Paris on Tuesday, and the result was known in London early on Wed- 
nesday morning. The Paris and Strasburg line was conceded without any com- 
petition; all the companies, with the exception of one declared ineligible, having 
united. The Tours and Nantes lines was adjudged to the united companies of 
La Pinsonuiere, M*Kenzie, and O'Niell, at a reduction of rather less than a year 
in the term proposed by the Minister. The result of these two operations has 
been to consolidate all the Shares of the various London companics competing for 
the two lines. 

So completely has the spirit of speculation died away, that scarcely any activity 
was communicated to the Share-market by the receipt of the above intelligence. 
Tours and Nantes (Constituted) Shares were bought at 4 premium; but we 
cannot learn of any transactions in Paris and Strasburg. ‘Ile torpor of the 
market on this occasion is a startling contrast to the state of it upon the oceur- 
rence of the adjndication of the Great Northern line in September last; when, 
as soon as the concession was known, some very large transactions occurred 
in the Constituted Shares of that company, they reached a premium of between 
141. and 151. per share, from which they have gradually fallen, and been as 
low as 54. premium. 

The Foreign Share-market evinces no disposition to improvement; the business 
transacted in it has dwindled almost to insigniticance. v arly all the accounts 
arising out of recent speculations may be considered as settled; and as there is 
now no temptation to vew business, there is little ground for future alarm. 

SATURDAY, ‘TWELVE O'CLOCK, 

The intelligence from America has given another complexion to the market 
which opened this morning as briskly as it closed heavily. The first price of 
Consols for Account was 954, being 4 per cent above the closing price of yester- 
day, this quotation has not, however, been maintained, and the present price is 
944%. The other English Funds have experienced similar fluctnations. In the 
Foreign Market, Mexican Stock has been in den and at 30; an advance of more than 
24 per cent since yesterday ; the intelligence of the commencement of negotiation 
with regard to the Texan territory having given this upward impulse. Nothing 
has occurred in the other Foreign Stocks. Shares are generally firmer in conse- 
quence of the altered appearance of the English Funds. We can as yet only 
notice the occurrence of the following bargains—North Staffordshire, 2§; Oxford 
and Worcester, 144; Constituted North of France, 104 4 11}. 














3 per Cent Consols..--- TT ee | {| Columbian ex Venezuela... 15) 16 $ 
Ditto for Account ....+- - 95$ 5 45 } Danish 3 per Cents «.+.+++. 8 67 

3 per Cent Reduced — Duteh 2) per Cents....++++ mh 9 
3} per Cents...++-+eeeeeees 953 22 Ditto 4 per Cents.......--. 913 
Long Annuities «..++++++++ --—— Mexican 5 per Cents... 29) 304 
Bank Stock....-++seeeeeee8s -_— Ditto Deferred ...... ‘ 16 17 
Exchequer Bills .--- 24 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts 11 568 
India Stock .- . —_—_ Ditto 4 per Cents I845.....+ 56 8 
Brazilian 5 per Cents «..-- 81 83 Kussian 5 per Cents ex dive 111 113 
Belgian 4} per Cents..-..-- 95 7 | Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 28 ; 
Chilian 6 per Cents .+++++-- 96 8 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1542 ....- 37 3 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Achilles, Thomson, from Leith to Calcutta, put into Simon's Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope, with coals on fire, and was scuttled, 16th September but has since been raised. 

The Hope, Judes, from Calcutta to Liverpool, was wrecked on the Island of Rodrigues, 
Ist Au crew saved, 

The Aberfoyle, ——, caucht fire at Calcutta, and has sustain dl ¢onsiderable damage. 

The schooner Harlequin, from China, took fire at the Sand Heads, Calcutta, 29th 
Sept. and went down; crew save a. 

The City of Derry, Were from Hongkong to London, put back l7th Sept. after 
being on shore, and making ten inches water per hour, and has discharged her cargo 
into two vessels without damage. 

The schooner Vulcan, which sailed from Adelaide, 10th April, went on shore on 
Flinders Island, and has become a total wreck. 

ARRIVED—At Gravesend, 16th Nov. Gloucester, Beard, from Madras ; Heroine, Cot- 
tish, from Launceston; I8th, Sir C. Napier, Wright, from Bombay; Ranger, M*Millan; 
and Chieftain, Smith, from Batavia; and Caroline, Passmore, from Sydney; 2ist, 
Apoline, Thomas; and Jane, Scott, from Caleutta ; , Sarah Charlotte, Dunnett, 
from Algoa Bay; 26th, Olympus, Whyte, from China; 26th, Cressy, Mollison, from 
Caleutta; and 27th, Mary Ann, Darke, from Madras. In the Downs, 2 Fliza Char- 
lotte, ——, from the Cape; 23d, Mary Ann, Marshall, from Singapore; 25th, Cale- 
donia, Hawley, from Sydney ; 26th, India, Sutherland, from China; and City of Lon- 
don, Antram, from Madras; and 27th, Langalore, Thornton, from ¢ hina. At Ply- 
mouth, 23d, Susan, - , from the Cape. Off Falmouth, 234, Penyard Park, Weller, from 
Sydney. At Bristol, 23d, Ennerdale, Boadle, from Calcutta, At Liverpool, ifth, Velox, 
Bell, from China ; 20th, Oriental, Wardle ; and Coaxer, ——,, from Caleutta ; 2 x1, Louisa, 
Wycherley, from Bombay ; 23d, Dryad, Hansen, from Singapore ; 24th, Patriot Queen, 
Adamson, from Calcutta ; 25th, Duke of Wellington, Hargreaves, trom do.; and 26th, 
Duke of Wellington, Marman, from do, Of Bury Head, —, Royal Albert, ——, from Cal- 
cutta. At Bombay, previous to the 15th Oct., Hebrides, Melville ; and Abbotsford, Buck- 
land, from London ; Panama, M'Leod ; Anne Armstrong, Graham ; and Orixa, ¢ hristian, 
from Liverpool; Charlotte, Brodrick, from Hull; Stebonheath, Cromarty; and Fore 
farshire, Simons, from Cork, At Ceylon, 18th Sept., Sumatra, Duncan , 1 Dauntless, 
Pult, from London ; 13th Oct., Frances, Sharp, from Liverpool ; acd i4 Chauc er, El- 
der, from the Clyde. At Madras, previous to the 13th Oct., Alfred, Hennins ; and Justina, 
nd Grange, Graham, from 
At Calcutta, previous to 4th Oct. Minerva, Greig; Asiatic, Barlow; Wel- 
Star, M*Donald; G. Armstrong, Saxton; and Lysander, 
Hindoo, Ward; H. Humble, Davies; and 
Goodsir, from the Clyde, At 

At Penang, ath Sept. Wel- 















the Clyde. 
lerby, Toller; Thetis, Cass; 
Sangster, from London; Othello, Thompson ; 
H. Salkeld, Robertson, from Liverpool ; and John ¢ - ts 
Mo sin, 16th Sept. Tecumsch, Shaw, from the Clyde t 
pean beh from the Clyde, At Hongkong, previous to the 29th sept Nymph, 
Horsburgh; Macedon, Redknap; Sea Park, Humphries ; Duke of Portl wn, Hamlin; 
Bute, Bannatyne, from London; Victory, Hull; Patna, Ponsonby ¢ 
Cireassian, Hore ; Inglewood, Kerr ; Duke of Lancaster, Bully ; Devon, Mallory; Jane 
Prowse, Williams; Dumfries, Thomson ; John O’ Gaunt, M'Donald ; and Albert Ed- 
ward, White, from Liverpool, At Whampoa, 5th Sept Druid, Ritchie, from Liverpool. 
At Nelson, 12th July, Louisa Campbell, Darby, from London. 
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SaiLep—From Gravesend, 14th Nov. Persian, Edgington, for Calcutta; 18th, Tigris, 
Linton, for Ceylon; and 23d, John Witt, Donovan, for Madras and Calcutta. From 
Liverpool, 14th, Beulah, Smith, for Calcutta; Grindlay, Parkins, for Madras; and 
Malabar, Adam, for Bombay; 22d, Nemesis, Deas ; and Flora Mure, Brown, for Bom- 
bay; and Syren, Turpin, for Calcutta. From Newport, 24th, Wanderer, Potter, for 
Ceylon. From Shiclds, 25th, Ostrich, Smith, for Madras and Calcutta. 


THE THEATRES. 
Tue tides obey not the laws of planetary attraction more regularly than 
the stream of popularity is influenced by the movements of the “ stars ” of 
the theatrical world. Mr. Macready’s departure is followed by an ebb of 
the current of playgoers at the Princess's; while Mr. Wallace’s opera has 
made it flood at Drury Lane. It was indeed “ high-water” there on Mon- 
day night, with the twofold attraction of Maritana, and another version of 
Le Diable & Quatre under the old English title of its story, The Devil to 
Pay. The Drury Lane edition of the Parisian ballet does not differ from 
that at the Princess's, so far as the stage business is concerned; nor are its 
scenery and costumes more showy: but the music and dancing are supe- 





rior. 
dee ” in the music of the two; for Adolphe Adam’s as heard at Drury Lane 
is particularly lively and effective, with more melody and less noise than 
usual. And the dancing and pantomime of Mademoiselle Flora Fabbri, a 
young and pretty danseuse from Paris, are so sprightly and captivating that 
she infused fresh life and spirit into this representation of a hacknied piece. 
Mademoiselle Flora Fabbri is not only mistress of all the resources of her 


There is more than the difference “ betwixt tweedledum and tweedle- | 


| 
| 


art, but she seems to enjoy the exercise of them; and her vivacious naiveté | 


as the Basketmaker’s wife awakened feelings of delight in the spectators | 


almost amounting to enthusiasm. She coquetted with her train as play- 
fully as a kitten chasing its tail or sporting with a ball of thread; and, 
when emancipated from its trailing folds, bounded about like a pet fawn 
freed from its silken tether. Whatever she did was done without effort, 
and with precision and neatness as well as joyous gayety. Mademoiselle 
Petit Stephan, a clever dancer, is the Countess; and M. Bretin, as the Count, 
is remarkable for quiet elegance of deportment, and his surprising tours de 
force. W. IL. Payne as the tippling tyrant and twig-twister, and Wieland 
as a demon dancing-master, gave variety and piquancy to the perform- 
ance; which, taken altogether, is one of the pleasantest of its kind. 


The Princess's might still be, “without o’erflowing, full,” were Wallack 
able to do justice to the principal part which he performs in a pretty little 
piece called The Violet. It is an indifferent version of Blanche et Blanchette, 
a sentimental comedie-vaudeviile by Scribe, and one of the most neatly- 
constructed of French dramas. The story is simple and touching despite its 
improbability, and the incidents are brought about in so skilful yet natural 
@ manner, that the art of the dramatist is least apparent when most efficient. 
An old soldier named André has brought up two girls as his own children, 
one of whom only is his daughter; though which of the two he knows not, 
for he is not the “ wise father” of the proverb. A lady of rank claims one 
of the girls, who is heiress to a fortune and title; and this incident gives rise 
to some interesting situations and a complication of emotions on all sides. 


Both girls are as loath to leave their virtual father as he is to lose either of | 5 , ad : 
a, = | but not weighty enough to appear a justifiable cusus belli, were 


them; and they have lovers too, from whom a change of position might 
separate them. The doubts and suspense are put an end to at last by the 
identification of the high-born maiden, who has the mark of a “ violet” on 


| gent rather than an actual value. 


her person; and, luckily, she is beloved by a duke, who instantly marries | 


her. Mrs. Stirling, and a young debutante of great promise, Miss May, 
played the girls very nicely. 
intelligence; and, though timidity and inexperience restrained her powers, 


Miss May evidently possesses sensibility and 


she showed that she had already learned, what some older actresses have | 


not acquired, the art of being still and seeming engrossed by the stage 
action. 
would have melted the most obdurate audience; but Wallack’s hard, 
melodramatic mannerism masked any natural traits of tenderness and 
pathos with conventional grimace and gesticulation. He could not per- 
sonate the character; for he did not appear to have studied it as a whole, 


The part of André, in the hands of such an artist as Bouflé, | 
] 


much less to have conceived an idea of its individuality; but contented | 
himself with trusting to his stock of stage-tricks to make “ points” in the | 


dialogue. He marred the pathos of the situations and the touching per- 
formance of the two ladies; his acting interposed a nonconducting agent 
to stop the clectric current of feeling in its course. 

At the French Plays, novelties and old favourites alternate in such quick 
succession that we can only chronicle the changes that have taken place. 
The versatility of M. Lafont, and the extent of his range of parts, have 
been more conspicuous this season than last; his transitions “ from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe,” have been incessant. His personation of two 
characters—a hasty, eccentric old man, and his silly son—in Pere et Fils, 
elicited his mimetic powers, and also that force of expression which he dis- 
plays only on rare occasions. He appears to prefer, as the visiters may do, 
perhaps, those characters in which the easy levity of the man of pleasure 
or the mauvais sujet predominate; and the careless gayety, address, and 
goodhumour that he exhibits in such pieces as Le Lansquenct and Le Ser- 
ment de Collége—both new this season—make his animal spirits exhilara- 
ting as well as amusing: the veteran comedian renews his youth in 
look and manner. Mademoiselle St. Mare is become an established 
favourite, as she deserves to be; devoid of display, affectation, and co- 
quetry, the genuine and unobtrusive excellence of ler performance, both 
of lively and serious cliaracters, combine with her charming voice and 
agreeable person to produce an effect of the most pleasing and satisfactory 
kind. 
in the bud; but in this early stage of development they are admirable and 
delightful. Madame Croset and M. Cartigny are too well known to need 
eulogy, while their aid is too effective to be left unrecognized. 





A version of the French vaudeville Les Petites Miséres has been pro- 
duced this week at the Haymarket. The petty Miseries of Human Lift 
are intensely exemplified by Mr. Webster, as Al/y Croaker, a peevish, irri- 
table old bachelor, whose fretfulness is never at a loss fur an excuse to 
show itself. ‘Tilbury as an easy-tempered man who takes everything plea- 
santly, and Mrs. Humby as a waiting-maid perplexed by old Croaker’s 
il humours, help the fun of the piece, which pleased the majority of the 
audience. 

The Maiden Aunt seems to be getting into the good graces of the town. | 
The proceedings of the other personages having been abridged, the “ Maiden | 
Aunt” herself appears to greater advantage in the charming personation of | 
Mrs. Glover. 


Herself in the first bloom of youth, her histrionic powers are only | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WAR-SIGNS. 
IF the strength of motives alone were regarded, it would not be 
easy to imagine an immediate or early war possible. But with 
nations, as with individuals, there are moods of the mind whep 
the most trivial motives become powerful—when plausible excuses 
for following inclination alone are wanted. 

Among civilized nations, the only quarters from which our 
peace is threatened are America and France. Other states are 
either too remote—locally, or in the objects they pursue—to clash 
with us, or they are too insignificant to become principals in g 
war. But the United States and France are powerful commu. 
nities ; their pursuits and ours bring us incessantly into contact ; 
we rub against and fret each other. 

With neither of those countries is there any reason to appre. 
hend what is called a war of principles. The propagandist spirit, 
which animated Spain in its aggressions upon England in the 
age of Elizabeth, and set France by the ears with the whole of 
Europe in the eighteenth century, is dormant at present. It is 
contined to the breasts of a few poor exiles and recluse scholars, 
Even that derivative motive to war, groundless suspicion of a 
propagandist spirit in others, is hushed. The Duke of Bruns. 
wick was animated less by a desire to reéstablish Monarchy in 
France than to arrest Revolutionary principles in Germany ; and 
the proselytism of the Convention had its origin mainly in a wish 
to find work at home for the Sovereigns who were suspected of 
plotting against the Republic “ one and indivisible.” But now, 
nothing is apprehended in France, England, or America, from 
foreign plots against the constitution. 

The actual grievances with which the three countries not sel- 
dom or sparingly reproach each other, are all, compared with the 
magnitude of national interests, trivial in their amount. Oregon, 
ostensibly the most important ground of dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain, has a prospective and contin- 
Besides, Great Britain is still 
willing to accede to a partition-treaty, and the Government at 
Washington many years ago proposed this mode of terminating 
the dispute. The irritation of the controversies about Slavery 
and the Slave-trade is calculated to promote petty reprisals of in- 
civility—to embitter hostilities if there were a valid ground for 
war—but scarcely to provoke to war of itself. The incessant petty 
naval collisions with France arising out of the Anti-Slavery po- 
licy of England are a standing grievance of that country also, 











the public temper in a healthy state. The jealousies occasioned 
in France and England by the attempts of either nation to extend 
its foreign influence, have at present the least possible food to 
keep them alive. In India and Australia, England is merel 
rounding and organizing her territories in regions from w hich 
France has long ago withdrawn. The aggressive movements of 
France in Africa and Oceania are characterized by the restless 
morbid desire of the nation to make its influence felt abroad, but 
are too petty in themselves and also too costly to afford England 
reasonable grounds for apprehension. 

In the actual relations of the three countries we see nothing 
that could either justify or palliate a war: yet in all of them there 
is a “ note of preparation,” that would seem to indicate war is 
not very far distant. So much talked about, it has come to be 
regarded as something not improbable. The idea of war has 
taken possession of men’s imaginations as a thing that may be ; 
and this is in itself a movement towards a breach of peace. When 
war is thought possible, preparations are made to meet it ; and 
when preparations have been made, the disinclination to turn 
them to account is diminished. Men were more prompt to quarrel 
when they wore swords, than they are now when weapons must 
be deliberately sought for. Even imaginary afironts are 
irresistible when men are ready for action. The peculiar con- 
stitution of America, which throws an undue share of power 
into the hands of the class least capable of appreciating the 
danger of war, increases the danger. In the new States, the 
reckless adventurers, who have little to lose, who labour under an 
incessant craving for excitement, and who have no standard 
whereby to estimate the power of the nation they provoke, are in 
the ascendant; and the new States now decide the election of 
President and a majority of the members of Congress. In 
France, especially in the provinces, a rational pacific spirit is 
much more widely diffused than the tone of the newspaper-press 
leads those to believe who are not personally acquainted with the 
country ; but the institutions of France throw an immense 
power into the hands of the central Executive, and its ranks are 
recruited in a great measure from the literary class, among whom 
the war-spirit is strongest. Only a week ago, M. Dupin afforded 
a striking illustration of the temper of this class : he submitted to 
the Institute a paper on the results of the English Harbour 
Commissions ; and in this essay, professedly scientific, and 
addressed to a scientific body, he systematically and osten- 
tatiously applied to our projected harbours of reiuge the desig- 
nation “ harbours of refuge and aggression.” The reigning King 


| holds the belligerent spirit of the French employé class in check ; 


but a younger ruler might lack the power to do so, or might par- 
ticipate in the delusion. 

It is too plain that both in France and America there are classes 
in the oak to seek excuses for war; and that in both countries 
the peculiar constitution of the government bestows great power 
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on these classes. To every war, it is true, there must be two parties ; 
and in England the bellicose class 1s both less numerous and less 
owerful than in America and France. The abstract conviction 

that war, under any circumstances, 18 foolish and criminal on one 

side at least, has spread wide and deep roots through the classes 

which possess political influence. But even here, public opinion 


| 


js not yet prepared to make this abstract conviction a rule of ac- | 


tion in individual cases. 
Quakers. ' i 
will acquiesce in this necessity, as men still go out to fight duels,— 
admitting that, viewed in the abstract, the practice 1s utterly un- 
justifiable ; complaining that they are obliged at once to sacrifice 


The English are not yet 


‘their true interests and act against their conscience ; and yet 
stubbornly resolute to fight in earnest and to the last. 


a 

PROGRESS OF BLOODSHED IN NEW ZEALAND. 
THF disastrous defeat of British troops in New Zealand, of which 
we had some accounts last week and more this, will not surprise 
the readers of the Spectator: such disasters have been foretold at 
every stage in that miserable policy which the Colonial Office 
borrowed from the Missionaries, and which consisted in fostering 
the ignorant caprices and passions of the Aborigines. Its most 
marked beginning was in the idle attempt to regulate land-titles 
derived from the Natives according to English “ law,” by a kind 
of Chancery Court carried out into the wilderness ; the pretence 
being respect for the vested “ rizhts” of the Natives. There 
was xo “ right” to the land, in our sense of the word. The Na- 
tive title was mere occupancy = if you attempted to trace it back 
bevond that, you could come to nothing but conquest. If the settlers 
had gone with arms in their hands, and had driven out or exter- 
minated tribe after tribe, their title would have been identical 
with that of Native occupants,—unle ss it be contended, that, to 
complete the form of title according to Native prece dent, it would 
have been necessary for the victors to cat some of the vanquished. 
The Land Commission settled nothing, but unsettled a great 
deal; and the Natives, who were becoming fellow-colonists, were 
reconverted into savage gypsies, dangerous and troublesome va- 
gabonds. Under shelter of the silly Land Commission, they im- 
neded a party of surveyors at Wairau, and burned their huts; a 

[agistrate went out to enforce a warrant, issued in due English 
form; and he was murdered, with all his party. That was the 
first blood that was shed, and more was predicted. 

The murderers were denounced; but Government refused to 
act: the criminals were not even subjected to any 
trial: on the contrary, the local representative of the Crown 
coaxed them, while he rebuked the British; and Lord Stanley 
wrote a cold-blooded despatch, full of a mincing, bootless discus- 
sion about the “ law ” of trespass and arson, and of insinuate d re- 

roaches for not succumbing to the Natives. In the same spirit, 

Rauperaha, the chief murderer, was suffered to go at large, a liv- 
ing exemplar of unpunished crime—nay, caressed by the official 
party, and recently paraded in a proce ssion before the Bishop! 
Of course, his example was followed ; and there was more blood, 
but at the other end of the colony, the Missionary head-quarters. 

When Jolin Heki cut down a flag-staff near the Bay of Islands, 
Governor Fitzroy sent off, in a fit of apprehension, for soldiers 
from New South Wales ; but he countermanded the soldiers, and 
treated Heki to a sermon instead. Heki cut down the flag-staff 
again ; and now soldiers were sent in earnest. He re pulsed them ; 
drove out the settlers from Kororarika, and sacked the town. 
And in the conflict the most untoward military blunders imparted 
to the conduct of some officers the appearance at least of a fault 
not common in the British Army—want of courage. Soldiers 
were sent a second time against Iieki, in his fortitied “ pah.” He 
repulsed them. with greater loss than before. A third time he 
was attacked, and, fatal persistency in mistake! again ¥ ith de- 
ficient means. Either the cannon were had. or the men did not 
know how to use them. At last one better gun was obtained- 
with ball (twenty-six in number) for a few minutes’ firing: hile 
attention wes absorbed in w atchine its effect, te use the com- 
manding-oflicer’s own words, the party in poss ssion of the gun 
were “surprised *. the peh was stormed ; the commander's order 
to take ropes and axes, for pulling down the double stockade 
around it. was disobeyed ; and the English were repulsed with 
heavy loss. Ten days afterwards, a proper place was discovered 
whence to fire down into the pah, and then the Natives were dis- 
lodged without the loss of a man. The neglect to find out the 
proper eround, the surprise of the English comm nder at the 
strength of the savage fortress, even his amazement at the store 
of potatoes, prove that he was quite unprepared for his task 
ignorant about his enemy. 

By the policy of the British officials, Heki has been trained 
into a sort of Abd-el-Kader, New Zealand into little Alweria ; 
and the British, even towards the South, begin to tr mble tor the 
fate of the real colonists. On the banks ot the Hlutt there is a 
standine controversy between the settlers and savages about 
the occupancy of land. Rauj raha, the unpunished murderer in 
chief, was made a kind of toy-t ol to frighten away the savages 
who impede the settlements of the Hutt; but they laughed at 
him. Anything like civil power over the Natives, which it was 
once feasible enough to establish. seems to be destroyed ; and it 
remains for the British either to abandon the colony or to conquer 
it; an alternative forced upon them by the really cruel policy of 
the professors of exclusive humanity. There cannot now be 


either settlement or safety in the country until the lost prestige 






form of 


a nation of | 
If we are to have war, Englishmen of the middle class | 


come this voluntarily and wit 


The outraged settlers, or the exasperated soldiers mindful of their 
slaughtered comrades, are but too likely to exact a vindictive 
sacrifice. Yet the Natives, comparatively innocent in their igno- 
rance, are a poor sacrifice. The system that has made them 
criminals bet nuisances were a better one. Lord Stanley has 
been the obstinate champion of that system, and—he is still 
Colonial Minister. ; 


MILITARY MORALS. 

THE management of an army, at all times a task of great deli- 
cacy, becomes more difficult with the advance of general society 
in civilization. The soldier is required to be submissive, yet full 
of buoyant spirit ; to become part of a great machine, yet to be- 

i a full knowledge of his position ; 
to yield implicit obedience to his superior, and yet to be prompt 
in emergencies and full of resources. The character of the com- 
plete soldier implies a balance of the highest counteracting quali- 
ties of man’s nature. Much natural delicacy of tact and refine- 
ment of feeling, much judgment, and entire command of temper, 
are needed in a man invested with absolute authority, habitually 
to conduct himself towards great numbers of energetic and often 
wayward characters so as to elicit these qualities. The task is 
not easy in a rude age, when much that is violent passes ithout 
censure, and when the sense of self-respect and independence is 
imperfectly developed among the masses ; but in a refined state 
of society, when a high standard of mutual deference prevails 
among civilians, to enforce discipline and at the same time render 
the profession of a soldier honoured and envied, requires rare 
delicacy of handling. 

Some such idea as this appears to have been floating in the mind 
of the Duke of Wellington—for the language of his Grace is apt 
to be less lucid than his actions—when he issued the general 
order relating to the investigation of Lieutenant Kirwan’s affair. 
Had he substituted “ horse-play” for “ gymnastic exe rcises,” and 
explained the association which led him to descant on the enor- 
mity of cigar-smoking, (of hich not a word was said in the evi- 
dence,) that pate rnal monition would have been less liable to hostile 
animadversion. The private soldiers of the present day, and to a 
still greater extent the noncommissioned officers, have participated 
largely in the increased refinement and intelligence of society. 
Inferiors are always exacting in their criticisms of their supe- 
riors’ conduct ; or, to express the idea in less invidious language, 
the voluntary passive obedience of a good soldier will only be 
paid to officers whom he respects. The old experienced sergeants, 
sergeant-majors, and others w ho have attained to grades w hich 
in an aristocratically-organized army have been devised to reward 
merit rising from the ranks, are nicely punctilious in their deport- 
ment to each other, and shocked and alienated by rude or boyish 
conduct on the part of their officers. This is a disposition that 
ought carefully to be « ultivated, as a means of keeping the morale 
of the Army at a high standard, And to this end it is most im- 
portant that the young officer, from the first day he gets a com- 
inission, should be earnestly and frequently reminded of the deep 
responsibility attaching to the position he occupies. The student 
of the same age may indulge in rude boyish frolics ; but the otheer 
is one upon whom in part depends the maintenance of a high 
moral tone in the Army ; and his whole conduct in society ought 
to be regulated by an abiding consciousness of the fact. An army 
of intelligent and mor ] soldiers is infinitely more effective 
than a rude and reckless one ; but an intelligent and moral army 
accomplished and scrupulously puncti- 
licus gentlemen. Lord Cardigan is unfortunate in his temper ; 
but he was in one respect right about the “ black bottle,” and the 
“ Indian officer,’—meaning by the latter epithet, not an officer in 
the Company’s service, but in the Queen’s Army who had 
contracted lax and self-indulgent habits in India. 

The mention of Lord Cardigan naturally leads to reflections on 
the duties of those in command, upon whom devolves the charge 
racters of the younger ofticers. Their tempers 
the thoughtlessness and waywardness of 
vouth transgressing the bounds of professiona decorum. It is 
not by breaking the spirits, but by w inning the affections along 
with the respect of the subalterns, that a Colonel is to make 
his regiment what every Colonel could wish to have it. On 
the whole, it is er ditable to the present Army, that im 80 
many yeurs the wayward tyranny on 
the “part of a have transpired, are 








ré quire s to be office red hy 


one 


of forming the eh: 
are often tried by 


only cases of gross and 


commanding-othicer, that 


those of Lord Cardigan and Colonel Vandeleur. For the former 
it has been already uggested, that in the outset his conduct 
might have admitted of justification, though his antecedents 
in another regiment are against him, But his irritation—even 
on thi favourable view of his case stimulating a haughty 
and vindictive spirit, goaded him on to conduct alike un- 


worthy of a gentleman and criminal in a soldier. By substi- 
tutine harsh self-will for kindly though exact authority, he pe- 
rilled the discipline ¢ f his regiment. Colonel Vandele ur’s beha- 
viour was, in point of pertinacious love of giving pain, as bad as 
that of Lord Cardigan: judging from his conduct m regard to 
the evidence, C ‘onel Vandeleur evinced a degree of meanness in- 
compatible with the proud spirit of the other ; and it does not 
appear that he, even at the outset, suffered any of the petty 
annoyances Which roused the devil in Lord Cardigan. The 
leniency which Colonel Vandeleur has experienced is ill-judged, 
if revarded only with the cold eye of policy. It is part of the 
system of Courts-martial and the Horse Guards; which are 


of English power be restored. More blood, therefore, will be shed. | uniformly lenient in excess towards offenders of high grade, and 
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obviously afraid at any time to find a subaltern in the right when 
at variance with his superior. This may have its source in a 
misjudging anxiety to support authority as essential to discipline : 
but to observers not in the secret it looks like servility on the part 
of Courts-martial and favouritism or oppression on the part of 
the Horse Guards. And it produces the same bad effects,—lower- 
ing officers in their own estimation, and making them less 
guarded in their conduct ; degrading the whole profession in the 
eyes of the public. 





RAILWAY GAUGES. 
Ir has been recently intimated that the Railway Gauge Com- 
missioners have closed the evidence bearing on what is called the | 


be widened or the “broad gauge” railways narrowed. 


| already sufficiently intricate arrangements of a “ goods-station,” 
There remains, therefore, no help but in the adoption of a uni- 
form gauge. In considering the means by which this is to be 
effected, the proposal to adopt an intermediate between the broad 

| and the narrow gauge may be left out of view. The idea of jn. 
_ curring the expense of altering the construction of all the railways 
in Great Britain, and replacing the whole of their carrying stock, 
for the shadowy and intangible advantages that might result 
from such a measure, is too unpractical to be entertained. It re. 
mains to be decided whether the “narrow gauge” railways should 
Consider. 
ing the little difference that has yet been detected in the working 
of the two systems, the question is in a great measure mercantile 





“ narrow gauge,” and availed themselves of Mr. Brunel’s return | 9 question of expense. The number of miles of narrow gauge 


from the Continent to open the evidence on the “ broad gauge.” 
This intimation—indicating that the investigation is actually | 
making progress—has revived the interest in the question of | 
“ the gauges,” which flagged for a time. A good deal of anxiety | 
o— to exist in certain quarters—whether owing to the ex- 

clusively scientific composition of the Commission, or to some in- | 
dications of their views—lest the mercantile element of the ques- | 
tion may not be sufficiently regarded. 

The “broad gauge ” was introduced experimentally on the | 
Great Western Railway, about seven years ago, at the recom- | 
mendation of the engineer, Mr. Brunel. Some scientific men 
were of opinion that a greater breadth of gauge, by allowing 
more space for the engines, would be conducive to increased 
speed, and by lowering the centre of gravity would diminish the 
risk of accidents. On the other hand it was argued, that the 
augmented length of the axles would add to the hazard of acci- | 
dents from their being twisted or broken, while the augmented 
surface of the waggons would increase the resistance of the atmo- 
sphere, and neutralize the attempt to accelerate travelling by the 
use of more powerful engines. The abstract arguments of the 
partisans of the two gauges were so nearly balanced, that experi- 
ment, it was soon felt, could alone decide between them. And 
the experience of seven years has left the question almost as 
doubtful as ever. The gain or loss by the adoption of either 
gauge has been so minute in pete gain in one respect 

as so often been found counterbalanced by loss in another—that 
the minds of most practical engineers remain still undecided. | 
An intermediate gauge has been suggested by some speculative 
observers, as likely to combine the advantages of both: but, 
where the difference between the two extremes has been found 
almost inappreciable in working, practical men see little induce- 
ment to try the experiment. 

Though the advantages possessed by one gauge over the other 
are not easily ascertained, the disadvantages of having railways 
constructed with different gauges in the same country are sutt- 
ciently obvious. Whenever two gauges meet, the passengers are 
obliged, by night or by day, to shift from one set of carriages to 
another, with all their luggage and other accompaniments; _pri- 
vate carriages and horses have to be transferred from the trucks 





of one line to those of the other ; goods, in varying but sometimes | 


enormous quantities, must be unpacked, examined package by 
package, an inventory taken of the whole, and reloaded. Great 

elay and frequent loss and damage are thus occasioned. Owing 
to the uncertainty as to the number and quantity of passengers 
and goods that may arrive by any train, either the company must 
keep in readiness a large body of supernumeraries in every de- 


completed is 1,844, in progress 614; of broad gauge, completed 
278, in progress 52. The transformation of the broad gauge rail- 
ways into narrow requires much less extensive operations. But 
this is not the only circumstance that will render the alteration 
of the broad gauge railways the more economical process. In ve 
few instances could rails on the broad gauge be safely laid down 
upon narrow lines without increasing their breadth. This would 
occasion a great expense in the widening of bridges and tunnels, 
and the alteration of stations. Narrowing the gauge on the 
broad lines is, on the contrary, a simple and comparatively inex- 
pensive operation. It must be also taken into account, that the 
alteration of the narrow lines would be a tedious process, inter- 
rupting materially, while it lasted, the whole commerce of the 
country. The broad gauge lines, on the contrary, may be con- 
verted into narrow guage lines without at all obstructing the 
traffic: this was actually accomplished by the Eastern Counties 
and Northern and Eastern Railways, where a line of eighty 
miles, with a terminal station in London, was altered from 5 feet 
to 4 feet 8} inches without losing the use of one station fora 
single day or stopping one passenger-train. 

Mr. Harding estimates the expense of purchasing the existing 
broad gauge railways, altering their gauge, and providing them 
with new carrying stock, at 17,231,959/.; the annual interest on 
which sum, at 3 per cent, is 516,958/. The net annual earnings 
of these railways he estimates at 615,773/. And he argues, that 
these estimates show a sufficient margin to justify Government in 
raising the purchase-money by loan, acquiring the property of 
these railways, making the requisite alterations, and leasing them 
for a term of years on the most favourable conditions for the 
| public. If Mr. Harding’s calculations are correct, Government 

might establish free and uninterrupted railway communication 
throughout Great Britain without costing the country anything ; 
but even should his estimates prove too favourable, the attain- 
ment of so important an object would warrant some expenditure. 


WEALTH-WORSHIP. 
| A CORRESPONDENT contrasts the splendid testimonial about to 
be offered to Mr. George Hudson, earned by his success in busi- 
ness, with the neglect shown to the memory of Sidney Bernard, 
the surgeon who volunteered, at Madeira, to board the plague- 
stricken ship Eclair, and perished. 

The motives which actuate the Hudson testimonialists 
are not recondite. Mr. Hudson has been the acute leader in 
whose wake many men have picked up fortunes. To be a 
subscriber, is to propitiate the favour of a man commanding an 
enormous extent of patronage. Moreover, he has been emi- 
nently successful ; and success is the common test of merit— 








partment, at great expense, or indefinite delays must be of con- 
stant recurrence. Mercantile men can easily appreciate the risk 
to which goods are exposed by “ transhipment,”’ and still more 


may miss the tide or wind in consequence of their detention ; if 

they are the material of manufacture for a mill, it may be stopped 

and all hands thrown idle for want of them. In the possible case 

of an invasion, the impediments presented by the necessity of 

shifting battering or pontoon trains, camp-equipage, ammuni- 

tion, sick and me Se &e., from one gauge to another, would be 

found almost to neutralize the anticipated advantages of railways | 
as a means of military communication. The extent to which our 
internal traffic is likely to be impeded by the existing difference 
in the gauges of railways, is thus summarily presented in an able 
pamphlet by Mr. Wyndham Harding—“ The break of gauge 
will separate the Southern maritime coast of England, with its 
numerous ports and its packet-stations between Portsmouth and 
the Land’s End, from the Central, Northern, and Eastern coun- | 
ties of England, including the principal manufacturing and mi- 

neral districts and a population of more than ten millions.” 

The remedies or palliatives that have been proposed may be 
reduced to two,—the introduction of a uniform gauge; or the 
adoption of new vehicles, so constructed that, either upon the | 
same axles and wheels, capable of adjustment to different gauges, 
or upon others to which they may be shifted at the junction of | 
the gauges, they shall be capable of running upon either class of 
railways. Hitherto, mechanical ingenuity has failed to invent 
vehicles of this kind, which can be regarded as safe at the rapid 
velocities of railway travelling. This is an obstacle which time | 
and skill may overcome, but railway travelling cannot be arrested 
till then, Besides, the expense would be enormous: the whole | 
carrying stock of most companies would require to be changed. | 
Merely to introduce a class of “ shifting waggons ” in addition 
to the old, would not do, since the demand for that class must 
alter and vary with every turn of the market. The introduction | 
of two different kinds of carrying stock would also embarrass the 


| 
by delay. Ifthey form part of the stores or cargo of a ship, it | is in itself a pleasant spectacle. To cheer his sunny path, is an 
| 


the sole thing that enables slow and vulgar minds to feel sure 
of having realized something commendable. Besides, success 


impulse of the same feeling that makes the young lady anxious for 
a “ happy ending ” in her novel ; that makes the audience sympa- 
thize with the hero on the stage, bad or good, who carries all 
before him. It is the converse of that feeling that makes a pack 
of hywnas despatch a wounded brother, and makes us angry 
with an importunate beggar in proportion to the wretchedness of 
his aspect. But Mr. Hudson’s most obvious success, in its na- 
ture though not in its extent, is of the lowest kind—success in 
money-making ; it is success in that popular pursuit that com- 
mands the admiring sympathies. Unless some of the subscribers 
contribute out of private friendship for the man, it is scarcely 
possible to divine any motive but one of meanness—some abject 


| hope of lucre, or more abject idolatry of it in the abstract. 


The case, however, is but a startling example of a very wide- 
spread national vice. Deference for wealth is the pervading sen- 
timent. On it are based the largest portion of the usages of 
= society ; there are but few courtesies in form which cannot 

e traced to money-worship in the person of the wealthy ; and we 
ought not to be very severe in blaming those who are singular, not 
in their subjection to the vice, but in so naive an exhibition of it. 

As wealth is the thing that obtains consideration, esteem, and 
station, other things which should do so fail of their proper effect. 
Personal worth, which ought to possess the highest consideration 
of all, in this country confers no station whatever. It may be 
slightly augmentative. The Duke of Wellington, being a very 
victorious tighter of battles, is an object of universal worship ; and 
being a man of straightforward honesty, he is rather more heartily 
respected on that account. There is a very justly esteemed 


| banker-poet : subtract the banker, the poet remaining, and into 


how many houses that now entreat his presence could the ac- 
complished man find admission, except perhaps as the toy of idle 
amusement! Mr. Hudson is understood to be respectable, not 
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e sense of a forty-gig-keeping power, but as a man of | less intellectual Tory party, the éléves of the Society—though 








only in th pb : 
integrity ; but without his millions sterling, who would bestow 


a second thought on his respectable virtues? Aristides would have 
no fear of being ostracized for a tiresome notoriety in England. 

The rewards offered to the savers of life by the Humane Society 
and some other associations are no exceptions to this rule ; their 
object is not the pure recognition of worth and that worship of it 
which exaltsthe worshiper, but the encouragement ofsome “useful” 
end: the money is only invested in the hope of ample returns. 

This twist in the national character is not to be put straight by 
a few lines in a newspaper. Nevertheless, the knowing of an evil 
may be a first step towards setting it right. 
the climax of their idolatry, are beginning to find out that mere 
worldly success is not the most vital or adorable thing. The 
heroic act of the gentle and unassuming Grace Darling took 
effect beyond the bounds of the Ilumane Society : it startled even 
British sympathies, commonly so dead to virtues not politely 
varnished; and the unwonted sensation was a useful lesson. 
The monument to her was almost a solitary instance of a tribute 
to personal heroism, paid annually in France. With all their 
levity, their vanity, and what we are pleased to esteem their in- 
ferior morals, our neighbours entertain a far more vivid sense of 
virtue, are more governed by its influence on their feelings, 
respect it more, and exalt it to a higher station among them. 
“Moral people ” as we are, we invariably postpone worth to 
wealth: to do otherwise, is to be eccentric, ridiculous. With them 
merit is truly respected: with us it is much if it be patronized. 
But the way to counteract this vice is to furnish contrary exam- 

les. Grace Darling afforded us a beautiful beginning, and 
Fi iney Bernard seems to be a very fit example to stand beside 
her. Perhaps by degrees we may learn to attach some recognized 
value to personal worth. 


THE SPECULATIVE SOCIETY. 
AmonG the honours conferred upon Lord John Russell in Edin- 
burgh, is the honorary meanbehip of the Speculative Society. 
This incident leads the mind back to the origin of that sub-genus 
of the Whig, of which Lord John is now almost the sole surviving 
representative in public life—the Edinburgh, or Edinburgh Re- 
view Whig. Scotch philosophy—as it is to be found in the pages 
of Reid, Adam Smith, and Dugald Stewart—had a good deal of 





influence in forming that brigade of the Whig legion; but the | 


Speculative Society had perhaps still more. Their habit of re- 


curring to first principles more than preceding generations | 


of Whigs had done—their eclectic, urbane, and withal some- 
what feeble tone of thought—they contracted quite as much 
from the personal lessons as from the writings of Dugald Stewart, 
the most diffuse of metaphysicians. Their habits of inquiry, 
their modes of thinking, were contracted under the influence of 
the literary circle to which Robertson, Smith, and Stewart 
had given the law. But it was in the arena of the Specu- 
lative Society that they learned the independent use of their 
faculties—learned to master more completely and turn to account 
what their teachers had instilled. The Speculative Society has 
been in fact no unimportant part of the Academical curriculum 
of Edinburgh. 
versity authorities, it possesses a suite of apartments in the Col- 
lege, apparently with as much “ fixity of tenure ” as the Pro- 
fessors do their lecture and robing-rooms. It possesses a not in- 
considerable library. The literary business of the meetings is 
not conducted with more grave decorum nor with more watchful 
interest than the private business—the political government of 
the Society. A majority of the members are the young 
lawyers, who generally continue to take = in its proceed- 
ings for a year or two after they have been called to the 
bar; the remainder consist of a few of their companions studying 
for the church or the medical profession, and any celebrities— 
young English noblemen, Polish princes, or the like—who hap- 

n to be attending the University. This preponderance of the 
aw imparts rather a priggish tone to the proceedings. The Spe- 
culative Society is a very exclusive body: few of its members— 
none who have attained to any eminence—have turned out 
Democrats. The political tenets of those who have there made 
their first essays in debate or the management of public busi- 
ness are generally found to retain a good deal of the formality 
and narrowness inseparable from a provincial sphere vain of its 
literary oracles, and where the local Whigs and Tories have fought 
for generations within so confined a circle that they may be 
looked upon as having been tied to the stake. Not one of them 
has ever emancipated himself from the sectarianism of the 
party with which he started in life. Sir Walter Scott was 
a curious example : his later novels and his History of Napoleon 
indicate greater breadth of political views, less fierce partisanship, 
than his earlier writings ; but as soon as the Reform Bill struggle 


The English, just at | 


Though not formally recognized by the Uni- | 
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there have been many good working men among them, and one 
great author — have been kept in more subordinate positions, 
But to this day the Speculative Society continues a valuable pre- 
pentey school for public life. Its records have been admirably 
ept; and they are interesting not merely for the names to be 
found upon them, but for the indications of future character they 
affurd. A judicious selection would make a curious little book. 
INTERNAL NATIONAL DEFENCE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—As an oldest subscriber, permit me to observe that the thanks of every 
true Englishman are due to you for your excellent article on our internal defence, 
The letter of the friendly brother, in your last, scarcely called for notice from you: 
the excellent one of Z. forestalled a little I had written on the subject, but not 
half so well as he has done. 

It is impossible, Sir, to reflect on the supineness of our Government on this sub- 
ject without astonishment. We ask ourselves—can there be any doubt on so vital 
a point? Can we for a moment doubt that, in the event even of a short war, the 
Frenchman would not land in force ?—we, who lie open to so many points beyond 
the ken of our Argus-eyed marine ? 

May I say that I think Z., among his sound remarks, underrates France when 
he supposes her throwing in ten thousand men only, at different points. Such an 
attempt would be made rather with crushing odds—and what have we to meet 
them? Searcely fifty thousand effective men, and these scattered far away, with 
no reserve of any kind. ‘The Mibtia is a “ vox et preeterea nihil”; and could not 
be expected to stand against regular troops supported by a tremendous artillery. 

These, I repeat, are truths that should arouse the most irreflective: it is idle 
to say wait till the danger comes; the answer is decisive—then it will be too late; 
the stroke will be given, and let England raise her head again when she may. 

I therefore rather differ with Z. as to our certainty of eventually overpowering 
thei, unless we were, as he suggests, strengthened, now, by the additional force 
of at least fifty thousand men, with a trained reserve of double that number: 
backed by these, and by our mighty marine, we might then, indeed, laugh at the 
idea of a second Hastings; a name, be it observed, that we should ever remember 
after those of Crecy and Poitiers. 

Z. justly cites the National Guard as never having come forward when it 
might have done so: need we observe that our Militia in the field, man to man, 
would be inferior, perhaps, even to them? Z. cites also our people as being, now, 
“warlike”: I rather agree with you that they were so; fanaticism, love of pelf, 
and in-door labour, have sadly changed them. 

To our national finances, what were four millions yearly? Observe the enor- 
mous wealth of the country—and what the railway mania has brought to light! 
Be it remembered also, that this same four millions is the price of our preserva- 
tion—of nothing less than our existence as a nation. Surely, then, we should awake 
—and soon. 

I do not know, Sir, that this letter merits publication; nor do I press it. Mine 
is an honest national feeling, which I feel compelled toexpress to you: to express, 
also, a hope that you will continually recur toso vital a subject; that “ you would 
still have England prepared to show that she can repel aggression, and enforce the 
peace, at least within her own territory.” As I believe you eschew anonymous 
contribution, I shall add my name, though signing myself, 

Your obedient servant, R. 


WHO SHOULD SUPPORT THE IRISH SANS-POTATO. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sm—In a year of scarcity, some years ago, many influential, charitable, and 
well-disposed persons in the parish of St. Marylebone associated themselves for the 
purpose of raising subscriptions and affording relief to the poor and distressed of 
that district. A large subscription was obtained; and potatoes, meal, coal, 
flannel, and blankets, purchased for distribution. In the wealthy and fashionable 
neighbourhood of Portman Square there then was, and still is, a colony of Irish, lo- 
cated in a place called Calmel Buildings; to distribute this bounty, this place was 
more than once visited, and a more wretched and filthy spot can hardly be imagin- 
ed: that it should exist in such a vicinity can only be accounted for by the ~ 
bitants of this cul-de-sac being exclusively Irish. These worthies used to keep 
their scouts at the entrance to give notice of the approach of the inspectors of the 
charitable Committee in the visits to select objects of charity; and the signal 
being given, off went the clothes of the colonists, up the chimnies were they stuff- 
ed, and their bedding and all other articles capable of being made away with im- 
mediately hidden; and then women and children, in an admired state of primitive 
undress, with all the attributes of squalor and distress, exhibited to the worthy 
Committee-men. The impression made resulted in a liberal supply of the afore- 
said potatoes, coals, meal, blankets, flannel, flannel petticoats, &c.; not omitting 
even Bibles. 

A short time revealed the fact that all these fruits of benevolence, with few ex- 
ceptions, filled the pawnbrokers’ stores of the neighbourhood ; they were turned into 
rum, whisky, and gin; and the hidden wardrobes and bedding of this fine peasan 
try again emerged trom their chimnies and other hiding-places. 

So will it be with the present Potato Commission in Ireland: there will not 
be a potato in the whole Fagth and breadth of the island, excepting Belfast; 
and Paddy will present himself to these anxious inquirers in the utmost state of 
destitution. Even now, in these early days, when the deficiency is hardly felt, 
Paddy squats at the entrance of his cabin and calls “ Wolf!” a cry so repeatedly 
raised in that devoted country that it is only understood by those who have lived 
among them. Of what avail is the recent introduction of poor-laws into 
Ireland, if the land, the landlords, and the wealthy of all classes, are not to provide 
for those incapable of providing for themselves? What saith the wisdom of the 
country toa rate or income-tax (none being paid at present) upon the wealthy 
portion of the Irish community, pro hae vice? 

Respectfully yours, F. 
INDIAN CORN, 
EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 24th November 1845. 
Sin—I beg permission toadd something to what you have stated in the Spectator 


TO THE 


| of the 15th instant on the importance of obtaining a free importation of Indian corn 


commenced, the old Dundasite revived within him with all his 


narrowness of view and inveteracy of personal feeling. A Jetirey 
or a Russell can be liberal and catholic on abstract questions ; but 


point a finger at the “party,” and, like snails, they draw them- | 


selves back into their shells. The accident of a Scotch physician 
who was obliged to quit his profession for want of practice, and a 
couple of able Scotch barristers, having winged their way to the 
South about the time that one set of Edinburgh-trained men 
of rank had established circles in London, and another set 
Was just making its début, combined with the celebrity of the 
Edinburgh Review to give a prominence to the Speculative 
Whig, that the character is not likely to obtain again. In the 


or maize. Living, as you do, in a country where this invaluable grain is almost 
unknown as an article of food for man or beast, it was not to be expected that you 
should speak of it in very sanguine terms. Indeed, I fear that you would receive 
with suspicion such a testimony as would be given in its favour by any person 
who has resided long in those countries where it is cultivated with success, such 
as the United States and the Australian Colonies. My own impression, after 
visiting New Zealand, New South Wales, and several Spanish colonies, is this— 
that the want of an abundant supply of Indian corn in Great Britain is as grievous 


| a misfortune as would be the total deprivation of either barley, oats, or rye. I 


am sure that the inhabitants of any of those places would just as soon be recon- 
ciled to the loss of the one as of the other. 1 know that these remarks may ap- 
pear exaggerated to the English public, and especially so to the English farmer, 
who knows nothing about Indian corn except as a curious foreign production, the 
uses of which he understands about as much as the New Zealanders did of wheat 
before the arrival of Captain Cook. 
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The object of this letter is not so much to convey information as to recall your 
attention to the subject, in the hope that you will receive further evidence trom 
practical men, especially from those who have resided in the United States. They 
will inform you how invaluable this grain is considered by the farmers themselves, 
even in the very finest wheat-growing districts, and how indispensable it has be- 
come to the national subsistence and prosperity. I will venture to aftirm, that, 
very shortly after the free and abundant importation of maize into this country, 
the people of the United Kingdom would feel surprised at their former ignorance 
and indifference concerning it, and would value the acquisition as highly as any 
addition to the supply of wheat. In fact, it amuses an old colonist to hear you 
speculating on the probable or possible taste of it, as learned men might have done 
about the introduction of the potato by Sir Walter Raleigh. You yourself have 
stated that “the Americans grow from fifty to sixty millions of quarters annually, 
with a population of twenty millions ”"—in a country within a tew weeks sail of 
us; and yet we, with our thirty millions of people—with all the other articles of 
subsistence much less plentifully supplied than they have, and always dis- 
cussing the probability of famine—have never thought of availing ourselves 
specially of this resource. I have said specially; for I am anxious to have this 
question considered on its own merits, irrespective of the general one of the Corn- 
laws. I would have the free importation of maize regarded as the greatest boon 














that ever was offered to the agricultural interest. It could be imported into this 


country at three shillings a bushel; and thus—to say nothing of the peasantry— 
} 





it would enable them to feed the whole of the stock of the United Kingdom at 
one-half of the present cost. In truth—and this, I believe, has never been dis- 
tinctly pointed out—it is this great production of Indian corn that enables the 
Americans to export such vast quantities of wheat, flour, salted provisions, and 
lard. It feeds the whole of the stock and labourers of the United States (at the 
same time that it enters largely into the diet of the richer classes) at a cheaper 
rate than could be done with other grain, and sets free for exportation a surplus of 
more costly produce that would otherwise be consumed on the spot. It will per- 
haps be said, that wheat might be grown, with the same ¢ ipital and labour the 
same lands; but this is not the case; for it will thrive on a soil and in c...uates 
where wheat will not; and the weight of Indian corn produced on an equal breadth 
of land is nearly double chat of wheat. At all events, so far as Great Britain is 
concerned, it would be a clear addition to our means of subsistence, as it cannot be 
grown in this country any more than sugar or coflee; and it would be paid for by 
the employment of a few more hundred thousand manufacturers. Let it once be 
imported freely, and you would place the grazing interest of this country in a 
condition to undersell with a profit all competitors; and, by feeding the peasantry 
of Ireland with a cheaper, more nutritions, and more palatable food than the 
tato, you might set free the greater part of the potato-grounds of that country 
‘or the cultivation of wheat, barley, and other grains. . 
As a witness I can speak more particularly of Australia and New Zealand. I 
resided in the latter colony several years, where maize is crown by the Natives to 
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DR. COULTER’S ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC 
Is interesting for its subject and its scenes. Whether it is the impres- 
sion made in youth by the narratives of the early navigators and the 
story of Robinson Crusoe, or whether there is some intrinsic attraction 
in the life described, readers feel a strange kind of interest in nautical 
adventure removed from the routine of civilization. To “ wood and 
water ” at a sea-port, is a cireumstance about which no one feels the 
slightest interest, and whose particulars would resolve themselves into a 
bill for “ work and labour done”; but as the vessel we have accom- 
panied for months nears the uninhabited island, with some doubts 
whether her wants may be supplied, part of the crew’s anxiety is trans- 
ferred to the readers. Even if the spot be a “ watering-place,” there 


| is an almost equal feeling of what must be the crew’s joyousness at the 


relief from the monotony of the ship, the independence (though but 
for a few days or hours) of life on shore, where man is monarch of all he 
surveys, where the tameness of the animal creation, if not “ shocking,” 
as to Selkirk, is strange; whilst contrast, or the freshness of pri- 


| meval nature, gives a peculiar charm to those islands scattered through- 


a considerable extent, especially in the neighbourhood of the East Cape. During | 


four years, my own riding-horses never had any other grain. If anything, it is 
only too nutritious and stimulating, and requires a due proportion of green food to 
moderate its fattening tendency. It was impossible that animals could be pre- 
served in a higher condition both of strength and activity. I gave it them at first 
ground, in the forms of porridge; but 1 soon discovered that they preferred to 
masticate the dry grain, and throve better upon it in that form. The cows were 
equally fond of it when indulged with it, which was not often necessary with 
unlimited wild pastures: but the great value of it was for rearing pigs and 
poultry; for which purpose it unquestionably excels all other food. This is, as 
you have hinted, the secret of the great American trade in pigs and lard, —the 
origin of the very existence of Cincinnati and other great cities of the Union. 

As an article of food for man, you speak of it with some hesitation: but [ can 
assure you froin experience, that, when mixed with wheaten flour, it is made into 
bread of an excellent quality. When eaten alone as porridge, or with the addition 


tritious that a labouring man can eat. Suppose, Mr. Editor, that such an article 
could be imported into Ireland, as it might be, at three shillings a bushel; what 
would be the effect on the population and agriculture of that country? All that 
Cobbett ever wrote about the lazy, watery, innutritious, corruptible root, is now 
fally justified; and we may now pay some deference to his practical common sense 
view of the importance of Indian corn, founded on his own perceptions of its uses in 
America. But his esror was in this—he supposed it possible to introduce.the 
growth of it, on a great scale, into England; a supposition which numberless 
experiments have shown to be unfounded. In fact, it will scarcely thrive in any 
country above the 40th degree of latitude, and in England can only be suecessfully 
cultivated as a garden vegetable, to be eaten green,—in which form it is delix ious, 
served up as asparagus. Even if he had succeeded, it was only one of the smaller 
and hardier varieties that Cobbett proposed to cultivate. The larger and more 
roductive sorts have never answered expectation even in the Middle Island of 
New Zealand. [The one nearer the Pole. | 
To sum up these diffuse remarks. I would not propose it, at first, as food for 
man, but as a means of setting free, for his consumption, the whole of that grain 
which now goes tofeed the stock—the horses, cattle, pigs, and poultry—ot the 
United Kingdom; a resource which would benefit the agriculturist as much as 
the consumer. It would enable him to feed his stock at the lowes* possible rate ; 
and, by a process of which I need not detail the steps, he would be enabled to 
throw his capital and labour more exclusively into the most profitable fields of 
employment—grazing and wheat-growing. If the peasantry could be induced to 
substitute this food for the potato, they might double the production of corn in Ire- 
land; and the repeal of the Corn-laws affecting wheat might then be regarded by 
the landowners with indifference. In fact, as an economist, my only objection to 
the proposal would be, that it might stave off for a term the pressure upon those 
obnoxious laws: but, at the same time, it is a simple, substantive measure, which 
Sir Robert Pee! might adopt upon its own merits, without reference to the general 
qhestion. I wonder he does not perceive how perfectly this would supply the 
vacuum occasioned by the deficiency of the potato crop in Ireland; and how irre- 
sistibly he might urge this concession upon the Western States of the American 
Union as the « nof a just and amicable settlement of the Oregon ques tion. 
lan, Sir, your obedient servant, A CoLonist. 



















POST-OFFICE ABUSES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE sPecTATOR. 

Sm—While you were penning and publishing your remarks on the Money- 
Order Departinent of the Post-otlice, one of your recular constituents was enduring 
the inconvenience you described. X ; 

In the North of England, last week, failing finances warned me that I might 
not be able to get home comfortably. Railroads don't credit scripless travellers; 
and travelling on foot just now would be awkward. Therefore I wrote to better 
half for a stall supply, to meet me at a given point. Order duly came, duly 
stamped—all right, but “No advice.” Four days regularly received the same 
answer, after waiting each day from half an hour to three-quarters, among a 
crowd in the small money-order black hole of a busy provincial town. Tiere was 
a double neglect—for provincial town should have written up to London to ‘aquire 
the cause of Loudon’s omission. Luckily I had a friend—got cash—and arrived 
home; and [ am writing, on the eleventh day, without any other satisfaction about 
my money, than an oblong document, “On Her Majesty's Service,” stating that 
my complaint will be attended to. 

A Constant Buyer AND PRESERVER OF THE SPECTATOR. 











out the Pacific, wasting their sweetness on the briny air, or upon 
“ natives,” whose softness of manner, even among the very best of them, 
is the sole thing that has prevented them from being painted as monsters 
of cruelty and profligacy. 

Nor throughout these regions is the romance most congenial to the 
sritish mind yet at an end. From some peculiarity of disposition, or 
restlessness under their present lot, willing Crusoes are scattered through- 
out this vast ocean; and though many soon get tired of their island 


| solitude and eseape from it when opportunity offers, men are yet found 


who prefer it to such civilization as they can have access to, and are 
content with the occasional society of a vessel touching, or of some 
runaway sailor. Near the coast of America, Crusoes may be found in 
the last stage of development, with subjects over whom they rule with 
despotic sway. One of such settlements Dr. Coulter fell in with, at the 
Galapagos, a group near the Equator, and not very far from the coast of 
Peru. On one of these islands a Spaniard of the name of Vilamil had 
taken up his quarters; having some claim upon the Governmert, he 


| was paid by a grant of Black criminals, and permission to establish a 


of a little sugar or molasses, it forms a palatable food, and certainly the most nu- | colony in the Galapagos ; 


which he did upon monopoly principles, with 
unfortunate results. 

* Now a few words about Vilamil, his people, and their property or farms. 

“ Those people work hard, and plant their grounds, which produce abundantly. 
If they require an article of clothing, (which they did from their landing, for 
they were sent off nearly naked,) or an implement to repair their houses, or ¢ ul- 
tivate their plots of land, or any other necessary, they go to the Governor's store, 
and get it in exchange, (where a small account is run up.) They give a mort- 
rage on the crop nearly ripe. The produce of this, when ready, 1s taken away 
from them; and they are left bare enough, with little else than a bitter feeling of 
dark Spanish hatred to the Governor for thus depriving them of their crops. 
This system was carried to such an extent, that searcely a family owned what 
was growing on their own ground. It was all mortgaged long ago, root and 
branch, to Vilamil, against whom and his store there existed the most deadly 
hatred. After I became thoroughly informed of all, and the people's good wishes 
towards him, I was anxious to be off, not knowing the momeut some insurrection 
might take place. : 

“T was afterwards informed that my anticipations were realized. Shortly after 
we left, the people got out of all patience with him, made three attempts to assas- 
sinate him, and finally finished the affair in real Creole Spanish style, by cutting 
him down with their machettas. I was also told many of the people left the 
island; but some remained. To me they appeared and were very kind; and I am 
disposed to think that he might have gone on safely enough but for his oppressive 
conduct.” 

Nor in these remote seas is business itself without interest and ad- 
venture, either with the Polynesians, the Spanish Americans, or the great 
sperm whales. We had traits of the continental trade in Dana’s Two 
Years before the Mast; in Dr. Coulter’s Adventures in the Pacifie 
we have some stirring deseriptions of whale-fishing, and an account of 
the economy of the trade: but the notices of the Polynesians are some- 
what superficial. At least we have better of an earlier date; and 
a “ View of the Pacifie Islands as they now are” is a desideratum not- 
withstanding the American Exploring Expedition. Mt requires a more 
philosophical mind to depict society, and estimate its character, than to 
describe single adventures or particular scenes. 

From incidental notices it appears that Dr. Coulter has been surgeon 
to South Sea whalers, and in that capacity has made several voyages 
round the world. A description of some of the most striking incidents 
that occurred during his navigation in the good ship Stratford, which was 
* ready for sea” in October 1832, is the basis of his book ; but he occa 
sionally varies the narrative by reminiscences from other voyages. He 
has also promulgated some general views about Tahiti, which seem to 
have been his reason for publishing; though these are by no means the 
most valuable parts of the book, and we think he overrates the interest 
felt by the public in the fortunes of Queen Pomare. Luckily, however, 
there is not much of Tahiti; the matter of the volume being what we have 
already indicated,—incidents at sea, the chase and capture of the sperm 
whale, accounts of the economy of a whaler and of the occupations 

| of the erew, deseriptions of the scenery at various coral islands or groups, 
| together with notices of some of the Polynesians. The only things ap- 
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proaching to adventure, properly so called, is Dr. Coulter’s exploration of | was not more than four hundred yards off, the oars all peaked, and out of the 


Chatham Island by himself, while the crews were engaged in refitting and 
coopering their whale-oil ; and his compulsory sojourn at Hiv aooa, one 
of the Marquesas, when the ship was blown off the shore. During the 
time of this detention, the Doctor was made a chief, honoured with the 
order of tatooing, and engaged in a general action among the Marquesans, 
after due inquiry into the cause of the war, and observing that he was 
fighting on the weaker side. The Marquesan tactics do not appear to 
be very scientific, nor is the description of Dr. Coulter very graphic; 
but some of the traits are Homeric; as is the conclusion, when the 
enemy, after a sound drubbing, came over and surrendered the cause of 


tok] 


war—the mother and little child of a chieftain, who had been carried off, 
{ 


but luckily not devoted to the island gods. 


The book is somewhat loose in structure, from Dr. Coulter’s having | 


judicious!) passed over the commonplaces of his vovage, presenting in- 
cidents rather than a continuous narrative. The style is clear, unaffected, 
and buoyant ; occasional weaknesses showing the unaccustomed writer, 
but without any injury to the general character. Like all such authors, 
however, the eflect is dependent upon the original matter, and owes no- 
thing to the art of the writer; though Dr. Coulter rises with his theme. 
Here is an instance, in a difficult and exhausted subject—a storm at sea ; 
where the waves and the sailors are both brought out. 
A STORM IN A NEW SHIP. 

ady for the dark-looking gentleman to windward coming 
breeze died away, until the ship had scarcely steerage way 





Being now perfectly 
fast down after us, the 
on her. 

After a little the air felt cooler, the wind freshened up, and blew from the 
Northward; another hand was added to assist in steering. On the gale came 
with a roaring sound; tie ship kept right before it. We were now steering under 
a close-reefed main-topsail, and the ship fairly hissing through it; the wind foreed 
the swell fairly down, the clouds cleared away, and nothing could be seen but one 
bed of foam. | iption of the sea then given, in a very few words, 








There was a de 
which I have not since for en—* This is the old wash-tub, with the suds all 


on the top.” Such are sailors, that amidst the war of elements which surrounds 
them, and often threatens them with instantly being 


vr engul) hed, they will have 
their joke out. Now no one could hear the other speak, such was the force of the 
storm. You could feel the 


hip almost lifted along. The scene was grand; no 
pen could descr be it; the power of the great Creator's breath was on the water, 
and man was mm 


The surface of the water was blown up into mist, like spray which rose from 
] } 











r 


the foam, as it were, like dust, to the height of several feet, and was forced along | 


before and around us. On, on we went, like something carried along by an in- 
visible power, over which man has no control. The wild but beautiful scene ap- 

pared unearthly: there was something enchanting in watching the swift and si- 
Pent passage of the vessel through this as it were hissing snow. 
To the non-nautical reader | may here remark, that the running of a ship 
before the wind creates both a different motion and noise in the ship than on 
hove to, or running with the wind al The violence of the storm was now so 
great that any sound or noise we could make on board was inaudible from the 
roaring of the wind and f e of the sea around us. The ship seemed to have 
life, and be away from every threatening wave. 

This being the first time we had an opportunity to run befare the wind, or try 
our new ship's qualities in scudding—in fact, for the storm 
was too strong to attempt to round the ship to, we would have gone down in an 


eam. 


na foamin 





munde 





we had no alternative, 


instant—there were relieving-tackles rove, lest the wheel-ropes should part; and 
as we had nothing but a clear sea before us, every one watched closely the ship's 
action, on her new and first trial in this way. The old seamen looked excited 
and pleas d: the you er oO at last felt so much delighted with the ship, that 


they danced an waved their clear arm, (for one held on,) and appeared like 
madmen. 
From the following picture, Selkirk’s isle must have been not such a 


bad place afier all; though the bullocks and dogs are additions since his 





time. 
JUAN FERNANDEZ. 
After 1 the beach, you arrive at a large strip of level land, the remains of 
the hou t huts, | of : " n settlement abandoned.) inastate of ruin, 
were scattered about on eithe »remains of an old j iil or loc k-up. On 





is found to extend to twenty 
bushes in full bleom, wit 
» in it without being discovered. 


massing the huts, thi or thirty acres. 
There were vast quantiti 
mint, so tall that you could 


immense beds of 


The fragrance 














of this valley was enchanting The lls surrounding it, thickly 
covered with middlir ized timber in rich foliage, and a small rippling stream 
running through it, all added to its bea In strolling wp the hills, we soon 


discovered tl ler timber had a very loose hold in the earth, which was 
mostly red mould, as of our men, in laying hold of them to assist them- 


selves up, came back accompanied by the tree. 


mat 1 su 

















The entire is lis a suecession of small hills and vallies, each with its little 
stream; and i] rivulets, « itin » dashing over the cliffs with great 
force. On it we discovered «ks, goats, and dogs, all in good condition, 
but very wild, dashing thr tickets like deer when disturbed. 

A WHALE-CHASE. 

On the third morning after leaving Charles's Island, while in sight of Albemarl, 

the look-out on the foret Hlant-yard sung out—* There he blows ! there again !” 


and at regular i !" “Where away?” “ About four points 


tervals “there again! 

















on the lee | s put the heli up.” “Ay, ay, sir,” responded the helins- 
Man. “Steady: steady it is, r.” We got the telescopes at rk, (and first-rate 
ones they are 2] in whale-ships.) After a steady look, « well-experienced 
skipp r | romnoune it to be a lar sperm V hale. Boat’s e of the larboard 
side, stand by to lower three boats.” “Ay, ay, sir,” rang fore and aft the ship; 
when, about 2 mile from the whale, the helm was put down, lee main braces let 
go, and the ship became stationary, with the main yards aback. “ Ready there ?” 
* All ready, sir. Lower away. 

The boat-tackle falls rattled thi h the block, and the boats were in the 
water. No huntsmen ever fol! pack of hounds with greater glee than the 








er their game. We now filled 
ind to keep to windward of the boats. They 
1e whale was going along easily. By-and-by 
and one iron darted into the body of the fish, 






boat’s crews of those shij away on the 
Ship to have full « 
pull d silent ya 
the chief officer's boat ¢ 
en anot! an 
They were by tl 
“Stern all i 
half out of the s 
blow on the surfiac 
he went down, or, as they call it, 
and the ling ing thro wh the chalks as he descended. When the sec ond tub 
Was all but out, it stoy ped; then they comme need hauling in the line, and coiling 
it loosely in the stern-sheets as fast as th y could, This hauling-in of the line is 
lways acc ompanied by the cheering “ Hurra, hurra, hurra!” &e. 








ip, you could hear him sing out, 
at walled quickly astern; the whale reared itself 
, then b 1 its head in it. raised his enormous flukes, 

» of the water, the sound of which you could hear far off; then 








gave a 








wilt 





sounded: the boat was drawn right over him, | 


; 


| water: he then started to windward, towing the boat after him at about fifteen 
| miles an hour, the water boiling and foaming high up on either side of it. All 
| hands in the boat now laid hold of the line, and kept hauling up on him; and as 
they passed not far from the stern of the ship, they got alongside him by bowing 
the line. The officer lanced; and after each dart of the lance into the fish, the 
shank of it had to be straightened, which is easily managed in the bow of the 
boat. After running about two miles to windward of the ship, the fish blew up 
blood out of his spout-hole. This is at once the indication of the deathblow 
being given. He stopped suddenly; the boatsslackened the line, and pulled astern 
out of the way, as he was going into his death-flurry. They had scarcely got 
well clear of him, when he rolled heavily, reared his great head up, beat the water 
with his fins and flukes in great fury, made one tremendous plunge, and was no 
more. 

This whale was on the whole easily taken; but the case and results are often 
| very different, even with much smaller ones. The sperm whale is a very active fish, 
and it frequently tests its powers by destroying boats and their crews with both 
jaws and flukes; often I have seen our boats stove in pieces by the whale. As 
soon as the crew see the danger coming, they jump overboard, afterwards get up 
on the wreck, or take an oar under their arms until the other boats come and ats 
them up. 


The account of Dr. Coulter's observations and adventures is limited to 
the 180th parallel of West longitude. If his present volume be favourably 
received, he will on a future occasion carry the reader across the 
meridian into East longitude, “and tell him ‘of adventures and occurs 
rences at islands and other places, where a civilized trader seldom 
and a missionary never landed.” This must refer, we suppose, to New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands, as well as to the groups scattered be- 
tween Australia and Japan. Such a book we should be glad to see; for 
the subject has all the interest of novelty, and of the mystery respecting 
unknown regions which is almost cleared away in every other direction, 


MR. CHORLEY'S 
Ten years ago, Mr. Chorley appeared in the field of philosophical fiction, 
and in Conti the Discarded urged the claims of musical and theatrical 
“ artists ” against gentlemen and ladies. In the novel before us the 
same subject is touched upon; but the more prominent feature of Pom- 
Sret, or Public Opinion and Private Judqment, is Powtret, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, withdrawing from that Church in mature 
age, upon conscientious grounds, and the troubles he thereafter brings 
upon himself. The parting from the beloved parsonage—the breaking 
up of old associations—the reduced means of living—the sinking sub- 
mission of a wife loving her husband yet attached to the Chureh—and 
the scandals to which the act gives rise—are all painted with a slight 
felicity of touch, but without much effect upon the sympathies of the 
This partly arises from the fact that the troubles are natural and 
inevitable. A sensible man, whatever his abstract opinions may be, can 
scarcely inculcate the doctrine that a clergyman is to retain his parish 
and his pulpit after he has publicly resigned them on a vital dissent from 
the doctrines of his church. Perhaps a greater source of the reader's hard- 
heartedness is, that he does not know what Mr. Pomfret’s scruples are ; 
and in any case, but more especially in such a serious case as an elderly 
clergyman’s publicly withdrawing from the ministry, the validity of the 
* case of conscience” is an important point to sustain the interest. We 
ean see but two reasons for a rational man taking such a step,— 
Unitarianism, or Romanism. A clergyman who disbelieves the Trinity 
cannot conscientiously urge upon his flock what he may call Polytheism ; 
or if he has convinced himself of the delegation to Peter and his suce 
cessors, he may think there is schism and no safety out of the true 
| Catholie Chureh. All beyond this appears matter of conscientious 
| preference rather than of saving faith ; and is, substantially, so held by 
the more respectable Nonconformists. They would not refuse come 
munion to members of the Anglican Chureh ; they do not decline it 
themselves. Some are aiming at a unity of this kind ; but the Church 
is the unwilling party. The history of Dissent gives the same result, 
The Act of Uniformity created a xew system : the nonjurors objected to 
a new oath on politico-religious grounds—the right divine of James the 
Second, which the coming of William distinctly put aside: the late 
Secession in the Scottish Kirk was on a xen question, independent of 
The great 
founders of modern Methodism, Whitefield and Wesley, both continued in 
the Church ; nor would Wesley permit an unordained person to ad- 
minister the sacraments, but directed his followers to repair to their parish- 
church when they had not an Episcopalian minister. Henee, not knows 
ing what the Reverend Mr. Pomfret’s objections are, we do not know 
what weight to assign to them. He is the martyr of a mystery. Nor 
is his martyrdom much. Public Opinion only persecutes Private Judge 
ment by a little tittle-tattle, and by causing Government to refuse Mr. 
Pomfret a place. 

It may be doubted, too, whether the public opinion touching ministers 
who change their religion, which Mr. Chorley is ever flinging at, be alto- 
gether so unjust. A clergyman, unlike a layman, is trained to his pro- 
fession when he is old enough to exercise judgment. His reading neces- 
sarily brings him acquainted with objections to the Church, if not with 
the best arguments against it. Any change, after long and solemn pre 
paration, is an argument of instability and weakness, which qualities 
always expose to ridicule or contempt: and in point of fact, it is genes 
rally found that converts are silly people, or have a touch of wrong 
headedness, or a ccarse peculiarity of character. Whatever the form, 
restless mobility and vanity are the essence of such men. 

Mr. Chorley alse seems to have designed his love-story to be some 
what influenced by Mr. Pomfret’s withdrawal ; but the connexion is not 
clear. Grace Ponfret, the heroine, is engaged to Walter Carew, who is 
travelling on the Continent. When she learns her father’s doubts and 
resolutions, ske does not write to give him up, as both she and the author 
admit ought to have been done; but clinches him. This might have been 
deemed anether illustration of “ private judgment” versus “ public opi- 
nion,” bu that nothing results from it on this ground. Walter Carew has 


POMFRET. 


reader. 


fundamental differences between Presbytery and Episcopacy. 





They got in the line very fast; and when the whale came up to blow, the boat | picked rp a German adventurer, who, for some rather remote purposes, 
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wishes to entangle Walter Carew with an embryo musical German 
genius, struggling with difficulties and certain harshnesses of voice. All | 
the letters that ought to reach Walter from Grace, or any one else, are 
suppressed ; so that, between what he gets and what he does not get, he 
fancies coldness, misconception, and at last that Grace is married. This | 
Jeads him to approach Mademoiselle Porzheim with a sort of declaration ; 
but, though loving him, she cuts him short, out of regard for his position. 
Then follows as long a tissue of wearying cross purposes as preceded this | 
climax ; till at last Grace, having learned the whole, refuses the penitent | 
Mr. Carew; who marries the Porzheim: perhaps another illustration | 
that public opinion should not interfere with the private judgment of 
gentlemen of fortune who wed paragons of performers. 

On the worn-out nature of intercepted letters to produce catastrophes | 
we shall not stop to remark ; but in the general idea of an absent lover | 
tempted both by a woman of genius and a false friend, Mr. Chorley has 
been forestalled in Ernstcin ; though the treatment of James is different, | 
and in better tone. Something of character is imparted in Pomfret by | 
the weakness of Carew, the nice traits of the struggling actress which | 
distinguish Helena Porzhcim, and an Italian valet of the hero, faithful to 
his master, though a professional pimp. But there is no attraction in 
this kind of thing when it has to bear the weight of a long-sustained in- 
terest, and is fatiguingly elaborated in its details. This minuteness is 
further increased by the plan of the work; which is supposed to be 
written by a cousin of the Pomfrets, an old bachelor,—well designed and 
well sketched ; but as he is continually interpolating remarks, he need- 
lessly extenuates the book, and in fact gives a sort of commentary upon 
the narrative as it goes on. A variety is also sought by introducing 
sketches in Italy, Germany, and on the Rhine: but as these often re- 
tard the story, and are sometimes not in character with the professed 
writer, they rather add than otherwise to the slowness. 

The merit of Pomfret consists in its writing and its sketches. The 
style is exceedingly pointed and pleasant; and the sketches, especially of 
passing persons, are vivid and lifelike; but the characters are not life. 
In painter’s phrase, they want solidity—they are figures with little more 
than surface. This deficiency of strength for the burden of three volumes 
renders Pomfret inferior to Conti ; which was only about half as long, 
and had more unity of subject, the whole relating to actors or actresses, 
or the society which patronizes them. 

Some of the scenes, however, are powerfully wrtten,—especially that 
where Grace and Helena meet: but any of these require more space than 
we can spare, so that we must be content with smaller bits. Here are 
some of Mr. Pomfret’s troubles with the Dissenters, who wish to secure 
him as a popular man. 

“ Cousin Pomfret is most uncomfortably beset on all sides; and endures it, I 
must own, like an angel. Some three or four letters a day come from various 
sorts of Dissenters, each eager to snatch him. There were six fat, middle-aged 
men, with smooth hair, waiting till he got up yesterday morning, from Leeds, 
with plans of meetinghouses. Grace says she does not care, only it vexes her 





mother so. A most uncivil letter of reproach has been written by Lady Kelsea. 
Did you ever know before that she about religion? She calls Cousin Pom- 
fret’s ‘a low step.’ “ “4 ’ 7 


“ The Tyrwhitts have not come prowling about for some weeks, I hear; whence, 
I presume, their appearance may be shortly expected. The morning after I 
arrived, Cousin Pomfret received a very unaccountable visit from two Quakers— 
a male and a female. As far as we can make out, they wanted nothing. After 
sitting a while with my cousin, the woman took off her bonnet, and began to 
preach, in a sing-song tone, expressing (Grace says, who was by) sympathy and 
encouragement for those who suffer for conscience’ sake. She was a comely 
woman as ever I saw, and scrupulously clean. The man said nothing, but 
moaned a little, and rocked in his chair. And to such incursions, as poor Mrs. 
Pomfret says, must they now be exposed. The Quakers declined wine; partook 
heartily, however, of bread and raspberry jam; and went away. They asked, I 
am told, how far it was to Chapel Barton; intending, I suppose, to go and sym- 

thize next with the Tyrwhitts. I wouldn't be the woman's plain cap near 
sally, if such be their object.” 

THE PARTING FROM THE PARSONAGE. 

Though such as most enjoy the love parts of a story may find me tedious, I 
must linger on the Pomfrets’ last days in their Eden. There is little more quiet- 
ness to come; and some who have known the intense desire of grasping every mo- 
ment and improving it, when a momentous change is near, will understand why | 
even the remembrance is too precious to be slighted in narration. With much 
that was dark and painful—the ill-natured prying of some, the cowardly de- 
sertion of others, the contemptuous pity of more, and the well-meant but ill- 
understood remonstrances of those who came to torment Cousin Pomfret for his 
reasons, and bestowed their warnings and omens on his wife, rather than have 
them wasted utterly—was mixed up much that was gratifying. There were 
homely old creatures, who would trudge up for one more squeeze of the hand and 
word of kind counsel, and some little offering they made bold to present to Mrs. 
Pomfret or Miss Grace; one or two of whom did not get further than the gate, 
where they stood shaking and erying, and were not to be appeased by the cake 
(Amy's bride-cake) and hot wine which Harriet and Grace busily carried out to 
them. There was an ill-spelt letter or two, the matter of which would have 
done honour to many a learned man; for the courageous virtue which shocks 
and terrifies the middle classes is oftentimes not lost upon the i. and simple. 
Last of all arrived a squire, whom some unhappy tithe-quarrel had long kept | 
aloof from Cousin Pomfret. A hard man he bore the name of; and himself | 
boasted of his implacability. But now, assured of the sincerity of his antago- 
nist, he came “to make it up,” while he could; and it was with the grasp of a 
vice upon Mrs. Pomfret’s delicate hand, that he pressed her and Grace to pay 
his daughters a visit, till they had fixed on some other establishment. This, [ | 
think, melted the family the most of all. But he was thanked, and the hall- | 
door shut for the night; and now nothing was left but the public farewell of the 
clergyman to his parishioners. 








A WORLD OF WONDERS. 
Tue object of the editor of this World of Wonders is to take a cursory 
review of various popular prejudices and refute them. The subjects he 
handles are numerous enough, for his book contains upwards of fifty 
chapters ; and there is no lack of variety. Natural history and physical 
science are the elements of many of his topics,—as longev‘ty of animals, 
aérolites ; others involve falsely reported facts of history,—ai Pope Joan, 
and the burning-glasses of Archimedes ; some embrace mis:onceptions 
or exaggeration of effects, natural but obscure,—as lunar influerce ;_ some | 
again review the abortive efforts of “ vain hopes, vain aims, inorduate de- } 





|} anew against the action of heat. 





sires,”—as alchemy and astrology ; a few discuss suyerstitions or im. 
positions,—as ghosts, and fortune-telling ;_ whilst a good many are mis- 
cellaneous, even involving mere essays,—as Content, and Courtesy or the 
Art of Pleasing. 

A book on errors of any class is not a very easy subject if it be pro. 
perly done; for it requires a great deal of out-of-the-way learning, a 
sound judgment, and a pleasing style. There is first of all to trace the 
origin and progress of the error itself; which must not be taken from 
any cyclopadic compilation that comes to hand, unless we are to have 
the errors of the compilers as well as of the opinion repeated, and to miss 
all chance of discovering its cause and learning the characteristics of the 
times which received and disseminated it. In cases where the error hag 
been a pursuit of the scientifie——such as alchemy,—special know ledge 
as well as general reading is required to trace the history of the art itself, 
to exhibit its real discoveries, to point out its influence upon chemical 
science, and to notice its most eminent practitioners. When a man hag 
collected all this knowledge, he has still to reject its grosser parts, and to 
present its essence in a popular form, at least for the general reader. 

There is none of this kind of ability in A World of Wonders. The 
idea Mr. Albany Poyntz had in his head was probably the works of 
Burton and Sir Thomas Browne ; but his more immediate model would 
seem to have been the elder D'Israeli. That prince of compilers, however, 
had a good deal of reading, a broad way of presenting things, coupled 
with flashy parts, and an imposing manner. He also recomposed his 
materials, and was consistent with himself, however he might differ with 
the truth. Mr. Albany Poyntz has neither the reading nor the rhetoric of 
his model ; nor does he seem to have taken the pains to rewrite his deriva- 
tions, but often to have lifted wholesale from various authors, who have 
written anything that struck his fancy, without giving himself the trouble 
to reconcile differences : so that Aristotle, for example, sometimes appears, 
as he was, the discriminating, sagacious, and profound philosopher in an 
age of speculative eredulity—at other times he figures as not much better 
than a mountebank ; Mr. Albany Poyntz having, apparently, taken the 
passages entire from two authors of different minds and different views— 
for any man capable of forming an independent judgment would have 
moditied one opinion or the other. We have intimated that the composi- 
tion does not scem of the laborious or original character, which takes the 
materials as they stand indeed, but takes them from cumbrous or forgot- 
ten writers and brings the whole together from remote quarters. Several 
of the chapters of A World of Wonders are evidently drawn from other 
compilers upon the subject in hand ; the sole test of the editor being, not 
affinity of matter, but what in his opinion is readable. Hence, though the 
book is expressly anecdotical, and designed for light reading, it is really 
tedious for a spell, from deficient plan and incompleteness in the presen- 
tation of many topics. As a table or railway book—to turn over the 
leaves, read a bit, and lay down—it is all very well, a revival in another 
form of the old-fashioned jest-book or ana: it is in fact a jest-book of 
science. 

The best things in the volume are those which relate to exploded errors 
in chemistry or natural history; perhaps because experiment in these 
cases is more conclusive, and a more philosophical character of mind has 
been engaged in the detection. We give a few specimens of the better 
kind of reading in the World of Wonders. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE MEN. 

For another case, equally remarkable, we are indebted to Sementini, an eminent 
professor of chemistry at Naples. 

A Sicilian, named Lionetti, came to that city for the purpose of exhibiting feats 
of incombustibility ; and soon excited public astonishment by his power of drawing 
a red-hot plate of iron over his hair without singeing it, on which he after- 
wards stamped with his naked feet. He also drew rods of red hot iron through 
his mouth, swallowed boiling oil, dipped his fingers in molten lead, and dropped 
some on his tongue. He fearlessly exposed his face to the flames of burning oil; 
poured sulphuric or muriatic acid upon lighted embers, and imbibed the fumes; 
ending by allowing a thick gold pin to be thrust deep into his flesh. 

The Neapolitans were as much enchanted by the feats of Lionetti as the 
Parisian with those of the incombustible Spaniard. But at Naples, Sementini, 
who was on the watch, perceived that, at the moment the fire-proof man applied 
the heated materials to his skin, there escaped a whitish vapour. Instead of 
swallowing a glass of boiling oil, according to his announcement, he introduced 
only a quarter of a spoonful into his mouth, and a few drops of molten lead upon 
his tongue, which was covered with a white fur, like the secretion perceptible in 
cases of fever. When he took the hot iron between his teeth, symptoms of sup- 
pressed pain were perceptible; and the edges of his teeth were evidently charred 
by previous performances of a similar description. From these appearances, 
Sementini inferred that Lionetti made use of certain preparations which secured 
him against the influence of heat, by hardening the epidermis; and that his skin 
having become callous from use, was itself able to resist, to a certain degree, the 
action of fire. These conclusions, which concur with those made by Dodart in 
the case of Richardson, were verified by personal observation and careful experi- 
ment. 

After many fruitless attempts to discover the chemical agents used by the 
Incombustibles, the persevering Sementini found, that by frequent frictions of sul- 
phuric acid he was able to inure his flesh to the contact of red-hot iron; and we 
are bound to admire the patience and courage of those who, for the benefit of 


| scientific discovery, attempt experiments of so powerful and perilous a nature. 


To have exposed a fallacy in matters of science is equal to the discovery of a 


| fact; and the extirpation of a single error or false conclusion from the popular 
| mind is an act deserving of gratitude. 


Sementini found, that by bathing the parts thus deprived of their nsual sensi- 
tiveness with a solution of alum, their former sensibility to heat was restored: 
and one day, happening to smear with soap the parts he had resoftened in this 
manner with alum, he found, to his great surprise, that they became hardened 
The experimentalist instantly applied to his 
tongue a preparation of soap, and found that it enabled him to dety the contact 
of iron heated to a white heat. To neutralize the faculty thus acquired, he had 
only to sprinkle his tongue with sugar; a new application of soap serving at any 
moment to render it tire-proof. 

LONGEVITY OF STAGS. 

Hesiod, an ancient Greek poet whose works have only partially reached us, was 
the first to institute a comparative inquiry into the age of the crow and the stag. 
Hesiod assigns eighty-six years as the average span of human life; yet he asserts 
that the rook attains eight hundred and sixty-four years, and the crow thrice as 
many. Towards the stag he is still more liberal; declaring that these animals 
have been known to attain their thirty-fifth century. Considering the age we 
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———— re 
assign to the world itself when Hesiod flourished in it, no great experience as to 
the average existence of so sempiternal an animal could have influenced his 
opinion. — ‘ ; 5 : 

According to many ancient writers besides Hesiod, the stag is the longest-lived 
of aninals; and the Egyptians have adopted it as the emblem of longevity. Pliny 
relates. that one hundred years after the death of Alexander, several stags were 
taken in the different forests of Macedonia, to whose necks that great monarch 
had with his own hand attached collars. . ad . 

Aristotle decided the age of the stag, not from the showing of poets and tra- 
ditions, but from the indications of experiment. Having dissected a considerable 
number of these animals, he pronounced their ordinary age to be from thirty 
to thirty-six years. Buffon was of a similar opinion; w hich has been adopted by 
most succeeding naturalists. It has been established as a law of comparative 
shysiology, that the life of a mammiferons animal is in proportion to its period of 
gestation and the duration of its growth. The sh« ep and goat, who bear their 
young five months, and whose growth lasts two years, live from eicht to ten. 
The horse, which is borne ten months, and whose growth requires from five to six 
years, lives from thirty to forty. We are of course speaking of the horse in its 
natural state, uninjured by premature and excessive labour. When submitted to 
the hands of man, the noble animal is condemned to premature old age, by the 
application of spur and thong before it attains sufficient strength for the unnatu- 
ral speed it is compelled to attempt and the burdens it is forced to bear. Nor, 
even under these circumstances, is it allowed to attain the span of life assigned by 
nature; the hand of the knacker being put in request to end its days the moment 
its services cease to be — to its master. x 

The camel, which is borne ten months, and requires four years for its bodily 
development, usually attains the age of fifty. The eleph mt, requiring a year's 
gestation, attains the climax of its growth at thirty, and lives to a hundred. The 
gestation of a stag, therefore, being but of eight months, there is no reason to 
infer a deviation in its favour from the laws governing the uature of all other 
avimals of the same genus, ; ‘3 

“The stag,” says Buffon, “whose growth requires six years, lives from thirty to 
forty. The prodigious age originally ascribed to this animal is a groundless in- 
vention of the poets, of which Aristotle demonstrated the absurdity.” 

The following are good enough stories from the chapter on Ventrilo- 
quism. 

“ Philippe, a favourite actor of the Théatre des Variétés, on his marriage with 
Mademoiselle Volnais, the actress, proceeded with her into Lorraine to visit an 











estate they had purchased; when the tenants having thought proper to favour 


them with a magnificent reception, in the course of the day, the bridegroom, de- 
serting his place of honour, strolled out among the revellers. 
to be only conversing in a grave manner with the Mayor of the place, to the dis- 
may of the simple villagers, strange voices were hi ird to issue from tuns of wine, 
reproaching them with their excesses; and from wheelbarrows, reproving them for 
their idleness. The whole village fancied itself bewitched ; while Philippe enjoyed, 








for the first time of his life, on his own account, a talent he had so often exercised 


for the amusement of others. 

“Comte, the best ventriloquist now extant, has performed a thousand similar 
exploits. When on his travels in Belgium, he caused the voice of Margaret of 
Austria to issue from her tomb in the Church of Bron, addressing a reprimand to 
the verger. 
St. Nicholas, by causing voices to issue from a variety of graves in the church- 
yard; while at Nevers he revived the miracle of Balaam, by enabling an overladen 
ass to reproach its master with his cruelty.” 





THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Freperick Dovetass appears as a Maryland slave, who escaped from 
his master in 1838, and, after working as a free labourer in the North- 
eastern States till 1841, was engaged by an American Anti-Slavery Society 
as itinerant lecturer. Having a natural force and tluency of language, and 
dealing with things within his own experience, he appears to have spoken 
with so much acceptance as to have been stimulated to commit to paper 
the autobiographical portion of his addresses, which is before us in a 
Dublin reprint. 

In his life there is not much of hairbreadth escape. Ile is a Mulatto, 
and supposes that his first owner was his father. Time, to a slave, is 
not known in its particulars, such as birthdays and exact dates ; so that 
he does not know his own age, but supposes it now to be about seven- 
and-twenty. According to this reckoning, he was sent in his sixth 
year from the estate where he was born to wait upon a little 
boy in Baltimore. Here he was treated kindly ; and his mistress 
began to teach him to read, till his master forbade it: but Frederick, 
having, as he says, had his mind a little opened, persevered in 
teaching himself, and succeeded by dint of casual assistance from poor 
White boys in the street: and to reading, at a subsequent period, 
he added writing. When about fifteen, his owner in the country 
took him from his master in town, in consequence of a family quarrel ; 
and Frederick was transformed from a sort of page or footman to a field- 
labourer. His first two country masters were religious men, but very 
cruel and exacting; so that he had no time to think of anything but 
work. His third master was more liberal; and, having time to medi- 
tate, he planned an eseape, with some fellow-slaves: but it was detected ; 
and Frederick, after being imprisoned and threatened with sale, was sent 
back to his old quarters in Baltimore, whence he finally managed to 
escape in reality. Up to this point his narrative is pretty full; but he 
designedly suppresses the particulars of his escape, lest he should expose 
others to danger, and prevent some unfortunates from attaining their 
freedom. In plain English, he was assisted by those secret agents who 
are scattered through some of the Southern States for the especial pur- 
pose of aiding the escape of runaway slaves. 

We assume that Frederick Douglass is really what he professes, and 
not a Coloured free man in masquerade, upon the Jesuit’s principle that 
the end justifies the means. On the ove hand, we note the very extra- 
ordinary manner in which he taught himself to read ; some contentions 
with different masters, in one case proceeding to a fight,— which seems 
an improbable insubordination in a slave country, though it may have 
been heightened to add dignity to Douglass; and a precocious air in the 
more youthful part of his career, but which also may have been uncors 
sciously coloured by his feelings at the period of composition, On the other 
hand, the facts and incidents have a strong character of truth. Frederick 
deals a little in atrocities, though he admits them to be exceptions ; but 
they do not make the greatest impression on the reader as to the horrors 
of slavery. This appears rather in the brutish degradation to which 
the mind of the slave is reduced, the destruction of all family ties which 
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is systematically aimed at, and the reaction of the “ institution” upon 








While he appeared 


At Rheims, he was nearly the cause of depopulating the quarter of | 


| the Whites themselves, lowering their character, and often, according to 

| Douglass, wringing their affections in the case of their Coloured children. 

| “It is worthy of remark, that such slaves [children of the planter] invariably 

| suffer greater hardships, and have more to contend with than others. They are, 
in the first place, a constant offence to their mistress. She is ever disposed to 
find fault with them; they can seldom do anything to please her; she is never 

| better pleasedthan when she sees them under the lash, especially when she sus- 
pects her husband of showing to his Mulatto children favours which he withholds 
from his Black slaves. ‘The master is frequently compelled to sell this class of 
his slaves, out of deference to the feelings of his White wife; and, cruel as the 
deed may strike any one to be for a man to sell his own children to human flesh- 
mongers, it is often the dictate of humanity for him to do so; for unless he does 
this, he must not only whip them himself, but must stand by and see one White 
son tie up his brother of but few shades darker complexion than himself, and 
ply the gory lash tohis naked back; and if he lisp one word of disapproval, it is 
set down to his parental partiality, and only makes a bad matter worse both for 
himself and the slave whom he would protect and defend.” 

There is something natural and touching in this instance of maternal 
fecling. 

“* My mother and I were separated when I was but an infant—before I knew 
her as my mother. It is a common custom, in the part of Maryland from which 
I ran away, to part children from their mothers at a very early age. Frequently, 
before the child has reached its twelfth month, its mother is taken from it, and 
hired out on some farm a considerable distance off; and the child is placed under 
the care of an old woman, too old for field-labour. For what this separation is 
done I do not know, unless it be to hinder the development of the child's affection 
toward its mother, and to blunt and destroy the natural affection of the mother 
fur the child. This is the inevitable result. 

“ I never saw my mother, to know her as such, more than four or five times in 
my life; and each of these times was very short in duration, and at night. She 
was hired by a Mr. Stewart, who lived about twelve miles from my home. She made 
her journey to see me in the night, travelling the whole distance on foot, after the 
pertormance of her day's work. She was a field hand, and a whipping is the 
penalty of not being in the field at sunrise, unless a slave has special permission 
trom his or her master to the contrary; a permission which they seldom get, and 
one that gives to him that gives it the proud name of being a kind master. I do 
not recollect of ever seeing my mother by the light of day. She was with me in 
the night. She would lie down with me, and get me to sleep; but long before I 

| waked she was gone.” 

According to Frederick, slaveholders professing religion are a great 
deal worse than others; more gravely cruel, more exacting, and very 
mean—not even giving their people enough to eat, which in Maryland is 
very contrary to public opinion. “ Not to give a slave enough to eat, is 
regarded as the most aggravated development of meanness even among 
slaveholkders. The rule is, no matter how coarse the food, only let there 
be enough of it.” This meanness the professors seem to carry into 
punishment; assigning Scriptural reasons for it, Here is a text for 
stripes. 

“ IT have said my master found religious sanction for his cruelty. As an example, 
I will state one of many facts going to prove the charge. Ihave seen him tie upa 
lame young woman, and whip her with a heavy cowskin upon her naked shoulders, 
causing the warm red blood to drip; and, in justification of the bloody deed, he 
would quote this passage of Scripture— He that knoweth his master’s will, and 
doeth it not, shall be beaten with many stripes.’” 

If this narrative is really true in its basis, and untouched by any one 
save Douglass himself, it is a singular book, and he is a more singular 
man. Even if it is of the nature of the true stories of De Foe, it is 
curious as a picture of slavery, and worth reading. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From November 21st to November a7th, 
Books. 
Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches; with Elucidations. 
Carlyle. In two volumes. 
A Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera 





By Thomas 


ture. Edited by John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A., 


Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” Author of “ The History and Physical 
Geography of Palestine,” &c. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. In 


two volumes. 

Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave. Written 
by Himself. 

Rambles in the United States and Canada, during the year 1845; with a 
short Account of Oregon. By Rubio. ’ ; 

A Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, and Sclavonic Languages. By Vrofessor F. ‘~ Translated 
from the German, principally by Lieutenant Eastwick, M.R.A.S. _con- 
ducted through the press by H. TH. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professar 
of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. 








La Soubrette, or the Adventures and Recollections of Theresa Dornay; a 
Narrative founded on facts. In three volumes. 
[ The framework of this novel, which serves to connect the adventures, is doubtless 
invention: for the early story of Theresa Dornay’s parents is romantic ; and it ends 
with the quondam governess, companion, and what not, marrying a duke. Much 
of the intermediate substance is probably “ founded on facts.” The character of 
the different families with whom Theresa is placed, and their behaviour in form- 
ing engagements and treating their governesses, is marked with an apparent 
truth, which though literal, and perhaps strained, seems taken from life. The 
succession of situations which the loneis fills, and the number of different charac- 
ters and families that are naturally introduced, have the same effect as variety of 
fortune in a well-constructed fiction. But the writer of La Soubrette is deficient 
in force and lightness of touch: the book consequently wants the vivacity and 
dramatic character of a novel. Indeed, it more resembles a tale than a novel; but 
as each new change forms a new story as it were, this is of less consequence. } 
English History for Children. (The Juvenile Englishman's Library. Vo- 
lume XI.) ; 
Lays of Faith and Loyalty, or Narratives in Ve rseselected from History. By 
Edward Churton, M.A. (Juvenile Englishman's Library. Volume XIL.) 
[The English History is avowedly “a Churchman’s view” of the characters 
and actions of princes, priests, and nobles; the writer's object being “ to secure 
a correct first impression” on the minds of children, of the “ internal history 
of Church and State.” The nature of these “ correct impressions,” and the 
character and tendency of the statements meant to produce them, may be 
inferred from this Churehman’s doctrines and opinions. . 

He thinks it “ possible that the Devil was permitted to give the Druids the 
sower of prophecy.” He enunciates as a eer lige and prints the maxim in 
talics, that “ property taken from the Church is always a curse.” He preaches 

the right divine of kings in civil matters; but holds that “ every man Is bound 
to obey the Bible according to the Church’s interpretation of it.” He denies that 
the English Church is “ Protestant” in the ordinary acceptation of the term; it 
is only “ Protestant” inasmuch as it is not in communion with the Church of 
' Rome. He excuses the burnings and other cruelties of the Roman Catholics at 
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various times, by remarking that “ the Church did not persecute more than the | has found no less distinguished artists than Wilkie and Roberts to « 


Lollards would have done,” or than Cranmer's party did when in power. He 
eulogizes “ Bloody Mary,” as “ one of the best English Sovereigns ”; denounces 
Queen Elizabeth, as wicked and cruel; and characterizes her assistance of the 
Huguenots as “ one of the worst actions of her life.’ He regards the premature 
death of Prince Henry as “a blessing to the Church; for he was a Puritan at 
heart.” Charles the First is, of course, called “ the Martyr”; though elsewhere 
we are told that a man who dies for his opinions is not a martyr unless those 
opinions are true—the “ Church” being the standard of truth Ergo, no one 
whom the Church persecutes is a martyr. The Churchman medestly withholds 
his name: but he dates his preface “ Cambridge”; and therefore it may be in- 
ferred that he is of the “ Anglican,” not the “ Roman” Church. His “ views” 
are those of a cloistered monk. 

The Lays of Faith and Loyalty are fluently versified narratives of saintly 
legends and historical traditions, exemplifying fidelity, generous self-devotion, and 
patient suffering, on the part of Pagans as well as Christians. They are written 
in a religious spirit, with poetic feeling, and are free from sectarian bigotry, 
though the bias of the author's mind is evident. ] 

The Cottar’s Sunday, and other Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 
Peter Still. 
[This small and unpretending volume of original and collected poetry is by a 
ant of Scotland, who has struggled with a contented spirit through natural and 
social evils that would have overwhelmed most men. Poverty, the hard, cold, 
and hungry poverty of a Scottish peasant—trequent sickness—temporary blind- 
ness—tits, that were possibly epileptic, and confirmed deatness—with a wife and 
children to add to his anxieties—have been the lot of Peter Still, and his age is 
but a a Yet under these hinderances, with no other help than the memory 











By 





of the tales and ballads of his grandmother, and the few books that fell in the | 
way of a “ herd” lad or farm-labourer, has Peter Still composed poetry, because | 
he found it a relief from bodily pain and distracting thoughts, and published as a | 


desperate means of gaining bread when too ill to work. 
appear to have been successful as a directly profitable speculation; but it pro- 
cured him friends, who, among other assistance, have enabled him to publish the 
book before us. Under circumstances such as we have indicated, criticism might 
be dispensed with; but there is humour, observation, and feeling in Peter Still. 
The Cottar’s Sunday is too close an imitation of Burns in style, but the images 
are derived from nature; as is much of the scenery and characters of the other 


ms, especially the sketch, in “ Robin and Mary,” of the drunken pensioner, | 


* Little drouthy Davie Riddle.” ] 
Songs of the Press, and other Poems relative to the Art of Printers and 
Printing; also of Authors, Books, Booksellers, Bookbinders, Editors, 
Critics, Newspapers, &e. With Notes, Biographical and Literary. 


This volume is a collection of verses having the press for a subject, which Mr. | 


fimperley, the editor, has gleaned from all quarters. Classics like Swift and 
Pope, Byron, Moore, and Montgomery, lesser names, as Ebenezer Elliott and Ma- 


ginn, with innumerable magazines and newspapers, have all been laid under con- | 


tribution. ‘The poetry of the press is evidently Mr. ‘Timperley’s hobby. He must 
hunt for it as the bibliographer for an editio princeps, and hoard what he gets as 
the theatrical collector does his play-bills. 

A great number of the pieces are evidently written by what the editor calls 
“the profession”; and, such is the power of subject, matter, and aptness, that this 
class of press poetry seems more attractive than the fragmentary bits from the 
greater write 
of them have a technical air and smack too much of the shop. 
always understood, can only be relished by a brother craftsman. 
example. 





Their wit, if 
Here is an 


* To set up a song for your pleasure I'll try, 
And my thoughts I'll distribute though running to pie; 
You shall have the best copy my serip can atford, 
And knowing my case must not stick for a werd. 
“ Of Printing and Printers we've long had fuir proof, 
Whose correction makes ignorant pride stand aloof ; 
On the rack we will batter each slavish opinion, 
And chase the base columns of Folly’s dull minion.”} 
St. Lawrences Well; a Fragmentary Legend of the Isle of Wight. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. 
[It sooms tliat in the Isle of Wight— 
“the richest gem 
That shines in Britain’s diadem ”"— 
there is a well called after St. Lawrence, whose waters, among other powers, are 
able to cure the lovelorn, and substitute indifference for susceptibility. From 
the legends which Mr. Sheridan has selected to embalm in Byronic verse, it would 
appear that the fountain also possesses a power that many might value < 
deal more—that of making suddenly rich. In the olden time, one Eustace | 
consumed by a passion 


By 


ay, 








“ fiercer far 
Than mortal passions erer are,” 
arrives at the well, falls asleep, and sees in vision the guardian spirit of the place, 
who shows him gold. The more important incident does not appear to have been 
a dream, since Eustace Bray is next seen as a wealthy noble; but, instead of look- 
ing after his lady love, he waits till she is married before he goes in search of her. 
7 meet—a scene ensues—they part—Eustace goes abroad: Ada is found 
dead; and when Eustace is an old man, he returns to be horrified over her tomb, 
though her death by that time was only “in the common course of things.” The 
particular poem Mr. Sheridan has imitated is The Giaour.] 
Melaia, and other Poems. By Eliza Cook. Third edition, illustrated. 
The poetry cf Eliza Cook is not exactly of the kind which strikes the critical, 
or it is deficient in foree and independent thought; but the homeliness of 
her subjects, the general cast of her sentiments, and the simple character of her 
verses—a plainer Mrs. Hemans—have been so acceptable to the reading public as 
to have reached a third edition; and, according to an anecdote in her preface, the 
lines called “ Our Native Song” were the last link that connected a banished felon 
with his country. The 
might have been dpm with as far as art is concerned. ] 





Flowers of Scottish Melody; a selection of popular Scotch Songs. The 


musi¢ by eminent composers. Arranged for the voice, flate, violin, &c. 
[A collection of the most popular and best-known Scotch songs, with the first 
verse set to the air, The march of mechanics among printers has enabled 
the publisher to get up a cheap and pretty-looking book; but it is only by this 
circumstance that it differs from the Pocket Vocalists, &c. of other days.] 
ILLusTRATED Work. 
Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels. Volume IX. 

This volume contains three tales—Redgauntlet, The Betrothed, and The 

‘alisman; and is therefore more abundantly and variously illustrated than usual. 
There are no fewer than a dozen steel engravings, most beautifully executed, be- 
sides a hundred and fifty wood-cuts. Stanfield contributes four brilliant and faith- 
ful views of Dumfr the Solway Frith, and Annan—the last a picturesque bit 
of river scenery—as his share of the illustrations of Redgauntlet; which are pe- 
culiarly interesting as including some places in Edinburgh associated with the 
author's early days. One of the cuts represents Leechman’s school, a low-roofed 








views are given of the house of his grandfather, besides others of the High School 
and its Wynd, the Parliament House, and views of the scenery of Cumberland. 


The Betrothed carries the reader into Wales; whose ruined castles, mountains, | 
The Talisman | 


rivers, and falls, are sketched by Messrs. Penson and Dickes. 


His first effort does not | 


Notwithstanding their point and completeness, however, many | 


resent edition is handsomely printed; the illustrations 
| 


| 


building of one floor only, where Walter Scott learned his first lessons; and two 
| Buchanan, Walbrook 


| Evans, Joun, High Street, Shoreditch, cheesemonger, Dec. 


ed 
lepict the 
The figure designers are Messrs, F Baster 


cities and scenery of the Hely Land. 
i »scf} 1; om ¢ ®age 
successful than ordin ry in hitting off 


| Cope, and Franklin; who have been more 
the characters and incidents of the stories. ] 
ALMANACK. 

The Floral Almanack. 1846. Printed in Colours 
This beautiful Almanack is worthy of a handsome frame, and would adorn rooms 
from which the ordinary grim calendars are excluded. The table of months jg 
surrounded with a trellis-work tastefully entwined with ivy leaves, through which 
the tlowers of every season, each in their proper place, burst forth in full bloom; 
| garlanding the year with a floral wreath of freshest hues. The divisions of 
the montlis give an efiect like that of a painted window to the whole design; only 
| that in this case the framework is coloured and the interspaces are plain. More. 
| over, the flowers retain their natural character, and are not twisted into Gothie 
| quaintness. ‘The sheet is printed by the process of chromalithography; and the 

effect is almost as good as that of a drawing coloured by hand. | 





by Owen Jones. 
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EMATOR OF 
Paternoster Row, November : 
Str—My attention has been drawn to the letter of “A Louden Bookselle 


| TO THE 








+ 


the Spectator of Saturday last; and though Ido not wish to ti 
valuable space, yet perhaps you wil! allow me to ask a simp! 
Mr. James is now publishing a new edition of his works in quarterly volumes, 
and this year no less than five new novels have appeared bearing his name, three 
are now running through periodicals, and two others are printed ina separate 
form. If Mr. James keeps on at this rate, can you, by any arithmetical process, 
inform me when we are likely to behold the last volume of the collected series? 
Echo answers, When! I suspect, with Zunch, when “ Young England is Prima 
Minister.” 
| Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


pe 5 on your 
* qitesul 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
| Wan-orrice, Nov. 25.—2d Rexzt. of Foot—Lieut. O. Nicoils, ft 
be Paymaster, vice Anthony Walshe, who reverts to his former h 
| Major C. L. Strickland to be Lieut.-Col. w it purchase, vice ¢ 
W. H. Goode to be Major, vice Strickland ; 





in the 65th Foot, to 
iOth Foot— 
; Capt. 
Sth Foot, to 
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from 















































| be Capt. vice Goode. 12th Foot—T. Garner, Gent. to be thout purchase, vice 
pointed Adjt. 17th Foot—Lieut. D. D. Wemyss, from the 46th Foot, to be 
| » Macan, who exchanges. Is8th Foot—Ensicn W. B. Craham to be Lieut, 
| purchase, vice Dunbar, promoted in the 10th Foot; F. Stanford, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Graham, 31st Foot—Ensign A. Pilkington to be Lieut, 
| without purchase, vice Bernard, appointed Adjt.; C.S. Nott, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Pilkington; Lieut. W. Bernard to be Adjt. viee Wilton, promoted 
in the 50th, 45th Foot—Capt. H. Cooper to be Major without purchase, vice Butler, 
dec. ; Lieut. 1. Oakley to be Capt. viee Cooper; Ensign R. B. Jolimstone to be Lieut, 
vice Oakley ; E.S. F. F. Dawson, Gent. to be Ensign, viee John «, 46th Foot— 
Lieut. T. A. Macan, from the 17th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Wemyss, who exchanges, 
5oth Foot—Brevet-Col. J. Fleming, trom halt- Un hed, to 1 Lis -(ol. vice 
Brevet Col. Sir J. H. Schoedde, K.C.T. w exchanee Brevet Lik -Col. C. Warren, 
to be Licut.-Col. by purchase, vice Fleming, who retires; Krevet Major H.C, B. 
| Daubeney, to be Major, by purchase, vice Warren; Lieut. E.G. Daniell to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Daubeney ; Ensign T. 8. Lloyd, to be Lieut. by purchase, viec Daniell; 
J. Walker, Gent. to be Ex y purchase, vi Lievd. 78th Foot—Lient. W. 
Moncrieffe, from the 92d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Dowse, appointed to the s4th Foot, 
| §4th Foot—Licut. T. Dowse, from the 78th Foot, to be Lieut. viee Smith, appointed to 
the 92d Foot. 92d Foot—Lieut. M. M’Naughton Smith, from the S4th Foot, to be Lieut, 
| viee Monerieife, appointed to the 78th Foot. 95th Foot—Liecut. J. FitzThomas Den- 
| nis to be Capt. by purchase, vice Currie, who retires ; Ensign IH. G. llayes to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Dennis; H. Foster, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hayes, 96th 
Foot— Ensign R. F. W. Cumberland to be Licut. by purchase, v Villson, who re- 
tires; John V. O'Donnell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cumberland. 
Wak-orricr, Nov. 28.—4th Drags.—Ensign T. B. Williams, from 59th Foot, to be 





Cornet, vice J. S. P. Clarke, appointed to 59th Foot. 5th Drags —Cornet J. Henley to 


be Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir W. H. Don, Bart. who retires; Ensign IH. Peard, from 
| 69th Foot, tobe Cornet, by purchase, vice Henley. 6th Drags.—Cornet S.J. Morton to 
| be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord A. Churchill, who retir T. Heywood, Gent. to be 








Cornet, by purchase, vice Morton, 17th Light Drags. —Cornet W. 1. Anderton to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Lindow, who retires; W. H. K. Erskine, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Anderton, Ist or Grenadier Foot Guards—Capt. R. Younghusband, 

| from half-pay 53d Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. vice the Hon. W. H. Leicester, dee.; 
Ensign and Lieut. J. G. 1. Viscount Stopford (to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, viee 


















| Younghusband, who retires; Second Lieut. F. A. Thesiger, from the Ritle Brigade, to 
| be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Viscount Stopford. Scot ilier Guards— 
| Lieut.-Col. G. Tuite, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt, and! vice F. H. 
Turner, who exchanges; Lieut. and C . F. H. G. Seymour to be md Liente 
' Col. by purchase, vice Tuite, who res; Ensicn and Lieut. Sir A. K. Macdonald, 
tart. to be Lieut. aud Capt. by purchase, vice Seymour; Second Lieut. Lord A. F.C. 
W. Vane, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir A. Ke 


































| Macdonald, 4th Foot—Ensign A. V. D. Harris to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Glaz- 
| brook, who retires; J. R. Lovett, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Harris. 6th 
Foot—Licut. R. Peel to be Capt. by purchase, vier Home, who retires ; Eusign T. H. 
| Somerville to be Lieut. by purchase, vice G. A. H. Chichester, wh r Ensign G. 
Armyts to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Peel; Ensign RK. Thomps om 46th Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Somerville ; Hon. H. L. B. Rowley to be Ensicn, by purchase, viee 
Armytage. 16th Foot—Ensign A. C. M‘Barnet to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Dickenson, who retires; W. S. Loder, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice M*Barnet. 
3ist Foot—Ensign and Quartermaster J. A. Hickson, from 73d Foot, to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice G. 'T. Cormick, dismissed the » by th itence of a General 
Court-Martial. 46th Foot—J, Crymes, Gent. to en, hy purchase, viee Thomp- 
son, appointed to 6th Foot. 56th Foot—H... t. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Spedding, who retires. 59th Foot—Cornet J. 8. P. Clarke, from 4th Drag 
to be Ensign, vice Williams, appointed to 4th Drags. 69th Foot—W.S. Milner, G 
| to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Peard, appointed to 5th Drags. 74d be ( 
master-Sergt. J. Carson to be Quartermaster, vice Hickson, promoted in the 31s 
78th Foot--Sergt.-Major T. Walsh, from 55th Foot, to be Ensicn, without pt 
vice T. Collingwood, cashiered by the sentence of a General Court-Martial 
Ritie Brigade —J. E. Boileau, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord A- 
Vane, appointed to the Seots Fusilier Guards. Hon. L. Curzon to be Second Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Thesiger, appointed to Ist Foot Guards 
Stafl—Major G. C. Mundy, on halt-pay Unattached, to be Deputy Adjt.-Gen. to the 
troops serving in New South Wales, with the mk of Licut.-Col. in the Army 
Brevet—Capt. R. Younchusband, of Ist Foot Guards, to he Majer in the Army, 
5 cueeinnes . — 
. ,_,a0 DMD 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, November 25. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Macfarlane and Burt, Manchester, sharebrokers—Bareclay and Frost, Birkenhead, 
confectioners—Muszrave and Brown, Leeds, sharebrokers—-A. and H. Andrews, Is- 
| lington, paperhangers—Road and Street Cleansing Company, Manche >; as far as re- 






and Co. 








| rds J. Brogden—E. and W. Hunter, Liverpool, quarrymen—4 wail 
Halifax, Yorkshire, flax-spinners—Dobson and Ellerkamp, Liverpool, stockbrokers— 
Lamb and Axford, Islington, ready-made linen-warehouse —riverett and Woods, Bat- 
tersea, builders—J. and T. Gosling, Cranborne, bakers—Pilling ami Co, Rochdale, ful- 
ling-millers ; as faras regards W. Hartley— Monkhouse, and Co. Alder bury, carpet- 
manufacturers —Dosseher and Habigherst, Whitechapel, sugar-retiners —Batkin and 
Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, manufacturers of earthenware—Dick and Gibson, Kingston- 

| upon-Hull, brewers—Jones and Dyson, Hadderstield, share-brokers—Allhusen and Co- 


Stockton, commission-merchants—G. and G. Woolcott, Gray's Inn Road, builders— 
Tosar and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED,— SUTCLIFFE, JOUN 
BANKRUPTS. 
Cooke, WILLIAM, Egham, innkeeper, to surrender Dec. 5, Jan. 16: solicitor, Mt 
uildings ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 
3, Jan. 7: 
Ashley, Shoreditch ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, singhall Street. 
LENDON, WILLIAM, senior and junior, Exeter, curriers, Dec. 9, Jan, 6: 
Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 


unior, Halifax, rectif 





‘itor, Mr- 











solicitor, Mr- 
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LittLe, GeorGce, Southampton Terrace, Camden Town, corn-chandler, Dec 
13: solicitor, Hardman, Bowling-green St, Ke nnington ; — ial assivnec, Mr. Edwards. 

More, Ricuarp, Norwich, coal-merchant, Dec. 2, Jan, 6: solicitors, Mr. Jay, Buck- 
lersbury ; Jay and Pilgrim, Norwich ; offici¢ . assi “ir. Turquand, Old Jewry. 

Rorer, Joun L AND, Rochester, linendraper, Dec Jan. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Bad- 
ham and Co. Gray's Inn; official assignee, Mr. Fx ite it, Sambrook Court. 

Russert, © HARLES JOSEPH, Ludlow, secrivener, Dec. 11, Jan. solicitors, Messrs. 
Motteram ¢ and Knowles, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birminghain. 

WabDuAMs, CHARLES, Charlotte Street, New Road, carpenter, Dee. 5, Jan. 13: soli- 
citor, Mr. Goren, Southmolton Street ; official assignee, Mr Grom, Abchurch Lane. 

WARREN, JouNn, George Street, Hanover Square, a Dec. 2, Jan. 9: solicitor, 
Mr. Buchanan Basinghall Street ; ree, J Whitmore, "wesinainets Street. 

Woop ams, Josern, High Street, Portland Town, ote r, Dec. 9, Jan. 16: solici- 
tor, Mr.’ Chamberlayne, James Street, Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. 
Groom, Abchurch Lane. DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 20, Shaw, Southampton, wine-merchant— Dec. 20, Parsons, Wood Street, Lam- 
beth, corn-dealer—Dec. 20, Davies, Bankside, Southwark, coal-merchant— Dec. 19, 
Best and Snowden, Southar. pton, printers and stationers—Dec. 20, Evans and Co., 
sarge Yard, Buckiersbury, Fast India merchants— Dec, 16, T. T and T. P. Tra PP» 
Church Street, Southwark, tallow-chandlers— Dee, 16, Peak, Toueshunt Knights, Ess 
miller—Dec. 16, Miller, loth-manufacturer— Dec. rs 

















official ass 
























Stockton-on-Tees, patent-sail-cl 


Knight, Great Suffolk Street, Southwark, builder—Dec. 16, Bidmead, Bread Street, 
warehouseman—Dec. 18, Limes, Richmond, Surrey, butcher—Dec. 19, Courtenay, 
Bristol, banker—Dec. 19, Jones, Cardiff, ship-builder—Dec. 19, Raleigh and Co., Man- 





r—Dee. 17, Brown and 


v, Hereford, 


Dec. 17, Carruthers, Blackburn, linen 
inners Dee 17, Ash 
CERTIFICATES 
, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 19, Elphic, Bermondsey Street, Surrey, victualler— Dee. 19, White, High Street, 
Portsmouth, surgeon— Dee, 18, Clarke, Gower Street North, plumber—Dec, 19, Pratt, 
BRerners Street, Oxford Street, wine-merchant— Dee. 18, Limes, Richmond, Surrey, 
butcher—Dec. 18, Middleton, Aveley, Essex, hay and straw-salesman— 1 i i 
liams, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, master-mariner— Dec. 18, Barry, Br . 
tualler— Dec. 18, Sugden, Bogthorne, Yorkshire, manufacturer of worsted goods— Dec. 
16, Brown and Preston junior, Manchester, cotton-spinners. 

7 yranted, unless cause be sh to the contrary, on or before Dee. VW. 


rimming- 


chester, merchants 
Preston junior, Manchester, cotton-s; 
timber-merchant. 

To be grant 














Peers, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, plumber—Machu, Macclesfield, silk-t 
manuiacturer. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Chambe senior and junior, New Bond Street, bankers ; 
div. of 5s. 6. on the separate estate of A. H. Chambers senior, Nov. 20, and the three 
subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane— Barber and Marshall, Walsall, 
bankers; second div. of 6d., and seco 


ddiv. of 6s. 2¢. on J. V. Barber's separat 
any _——— ; Mr. Val Birmingham Kesselinever, Manchester, merchant; first 
div. of 2s. 7d. 1 2, or i subsequent Tuesday Fraser, Manchester 
and he Blackfriars d, engineers; div. of ? ] 8, or any subsequent 
Frid. Mr. Follett, B shall Strect Bennett, Little 1 Heretordshire, cattle- 
dealer; first div. of 8s. 6d. any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham 


first div. of %s., and first 








estaic, 








Simpson 








Sharratt, Wal- 
sall, saddiers’-ironmonger ; second diy. of ls. 10j¢. any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Bir- 
mingham— Webb, Oxtord, apothecary rst div. of 2s, Nov. 22, or any subsequent Sa- 
turday ; Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry Hiavnes, Scole, Nor -merchant ; first div 

of ls. Nov. 22, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Edware i Jewry —Baldock, Can- 
terbury, banker; third div. of 10}¢. Nov. 22, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Ed- 
wards, Old Jewry Abbey Street, Bermondsey, tirst div. of 







Groombridge, 





ls. Nov. r any subsequent Satur Mr. Edwards, Old « s, Elin 

Hampshire, brewer; first div. of 7s. Nov. 22, or any subseque Mr, Ed- 
wards, Old Jewry—Lewis, Birmingl.am, card-manutacturer; tirst div. of 9 Nov, 28, 
or any subsequent Friday; Mr. Whitmore, 1 Green, 1 2 I) re: 





second div. of 5s. any day; Mr. Youn, Leeds oustield, Lincoln, irommonuger; fir 
div. of 5s. any day; Mr. Young, Leeds—Wrigiey, Horest in & Yorkshire, 
woollen-cloth-manutacturer; first div. of 7s /. Dec. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday 5 
Mr. Fraser, ihester—Lawton and kay, Rochdale, irontounders ; first div. of 2s. 
Dee. 2, or : bsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manche 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS Akk, J ' w, Vict Dec. 3, 24—Baxry, P., 
Glasgow, flesher, Dec. 1, 22—Gracig, ul A. junior, Glencairn, ec: dealers, Dee 
1, 20—Wanuiace, J., Glasgow, manulacturer, Nov. 28, Dec. 19, 





ddleworth, 















Friday, Nov. 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS 
Pool and Lofthouse, York, postmasters—Chapman 
rds J. P. Kennard—Chapman and Kennard, 
Séelk y, North Sunderland, lime-burners—E. and kK. ’ 
forth and Tate, Knottingley, lime-burners—Harro; chester, silk-throw- 
sters; as far as regards J. Chadwick—Johnson and Goldthorp, Waketield, cabinet- 
makers ste unl Co. Richmond, grocers—Bradshaw and Co. Liverpool, slaters 
W. and E. L. Betts, coutractors— Martin and Bennett, Munster Street, Rewent’s Park, 
cheesemongers— H. and J. 1. W 1, Worsley Mills, I corn-inillers~—Wisbey 
and Spawtorth, Carmarthen, Barlow and Co. Litth t, Wine-mer- 
chants ; as far as regards H. James and Goodwin, W: ll, bridle-cutters 
Smith and Wilson, Liverpool, watch-case-manufacturers —Summertield and Co. Liver- 
pool, drysalters and G. Willsher, Warbleton, Sussex, farmers—-Horton and Gill, 
Tividale, Stailordshire, tin-plate-manutacturers —Holerott and Fisher, Manchester, 
silk-manutacturers Shaw and Reed, Friday Street, attornies—Constable and Philips, 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury, tea-dealers—K« lly and Law, Rochdale, coal-proprictors 
Parkinson and Hayton, Gray's Inn, attornics. 
INSOLVENT.—SCRIVEN, CHARLES, Speen, Berkshire, 
BANKRUPTs. 
Atkins, Gronae, Liverpool, brewer, to surrender Dec. | 13: solicitors, 
and Blake, London Wall; Dodge, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Live weal. 
Bonp, GronGe, Epsom, vict r, Dec. 3, Jan. 7: solicitor, Mr. Pile, Castle Street, 
Holborn ; official assignee, Mr 
Cook, MARK, Manchester, joiner, Dec. 10, Jan. 7: solicitors, Clarke and Co 
Inn Fields ; ks, Ashton-under-Lyne; official assicnee, Fraser, Manch 
EL.is, THOMAS, Wisbech St. Peters, Cambridveshir 
licitors, Fladgate and Co., Essex St., St wl: 
Forrester, Tuomas M’LAREN, Gresham Street, woollen-tactor, Dec, 12 
Solicitors, Soles and Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assiznee, Groom, Ab hur h Lane. 
Lone, Lucy, and Smiru, ANN BAYLe ouse Square, boarding-hous 
Dec. 12, Jan. &: solicitors, Messrs. Hin , Jewin Crescent; official as- 
signee, Mr. Jolinson, Basingha Ht Str 
PALMER, ANDRrew, Feltw N 
Isaacson and Martyr, Norfolk 
Rowtnson, Henny, Copthall Court 
Camomile Street : officia 
SNAITH, THomas and ¢ 


DISSOLVED. 
mt Kennard, London ; 
merchants— RK 


Rapkin, Brenttord, tailors— sy 

















washire, 





Bridge Stre 














farmer, Nov. 











», Coleman-street-buildings 


neoln’s 





. bootmaker, Dec, 4, Jan. 8: so- 


. Johnson, Dasinghall St. 


official assignee 








~keepers, 








narsh and Son 


st, Dee. 9, Jan. 6: Messrs 
<sicnee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry 
‘ 1. 13: solicitor, Mr. Spiller, 


solicitors, 





Stree 





ignec, Mr. Graham, Cok i Street 
Durham, ironmongers, Dec ll, 
ovle, New-castle- 





FORGE, hop Auckland, 

Jan. 14: solicitors, Crosby and Compton, Old Jewry; Mr. I 

upon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastie-upon-Tyn 
DIVIDENDS Dec. 19, Walker, Eaton Socon, imkeeper— Dee. 19, 





Messrs. 








Churchy ard, warchouseman Dec. 19. Kuyvett, Great Stann » teache 
19, Allen, Waltham Holy Cross, apothecary — Dee Jackson, Charlot 
paper-hanger Dec. 19, Peters, Godstone, im eper— Dee , 





bill-broker— Dec. 1 





), Richardson, King Street, Covent Garden, w 
May, Aldgate, drajx r es M‘Lauchlan, Long Lane, Bermondsey, hair-merchant 
—Dec. 22, Webb, Oxtord, wy —Dee. 10, Ashbarry, Holm Lacy, Herefordshire, 
farmer — Dec. 23, Watts, Bath, chemist Barry, Bristol, victualler—Dee 30, 
Lowe, Bristol, ivory-turner—Jan. anchester, cabinet-imaker— Dec, 25, 
Haigh, Almondbury, clothier. 











To be granted, unless cause be , re wn, t hin of meeting. 
Dec. 22, Markwick, Harpur Street, Red Lion Square, buikter—Dec, 22, Ware > 
Pickering, wine-merchant—Dec. 23, Cannell, Liverpool, bookseller —Dec, 20, Reynolds, 


Manchester, cabinet-maker. 
To be granted, unt 
Mossman, Islington, 
Mark Lane, wine 


ss cause be shown to the contrary, on or before D 19 
rhet md, iron-tounder—.J. and J. R. Reay, 
Sanderson, Liverpe coal-merchant— Forsyth, Dur- 
ham, hotel-keep« DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS 

W. and J. Dees, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, builders; first and final div 
29, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Neweastle-upon-Tyne — Weir, ¢ 
iron-merchant; second and final div, of Ls. 14d. (being together fs, 74.) Nov. 29, 
y Subseque ut Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Neweastle-upon-fyne— Mainwaring, Man- 
chester, draper; second div. of 2s. Dec. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, 
Kitchen, Stockport, corn-dealer ; first div. of Sd, Dec. 2, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Livingsten and Brittain, Manchester, plumbers ; 
first div. of 6s. 6¢., Dec. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester 
Jones ; first div of 8s., any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Jones; first div. ot 
3s.,any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Walker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship- 


stationer— Burrell, 


merchants 








of 6s, 23 
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Newcastle- 








broker, first div. of 3s. 9d., any after Nov. 29; Mr. Baker, 
upon-Tyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Castlehill, farmer, Dec. 5, 26—MEIKLENAM, 
24—M’Kexzir, James, Irvine, innkeeper, Dec. 8, 29 
gow, cas-manufacturer, Dec. 5, 26 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Saturday 


Foyers, Dec. 8, 20-—JonnsTon, WILLIAM, 
WILLIAM, Glasgow, coal-master, Dec, 8, 
Nimmo, WiLtiaM TRELSss, Glas- 


FRASER, SIMON, 














BRITISH FUNDS Closing Prices 
Saturd. | Mone Tuesday |W" 
— - (—-- — \ _— 
3 per Cent Conse 5A | 3) o8 
Ditto for Account 7 } % | 95 
hed i | 4 
$ leg } i | 104 
7 per Cent 2 | i 4 
1 ! 4 
owe pa | 3 a 
Exchequer Hills, 14d. per diem . +e] 27 pm 2 ; 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent i— 6 pu 11 


OREIGN FUNDA 


Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday evening 











Alabama (Sterling rp. Ct —_— Massachusetts Sterling > p. Cty — 
Austrian _— - Mexican oo cacee i— | 202 
5 ian 954 Ditto Deferred . i— | 15 
_ Michigan . . &é‘- — 
an 80 =|) Mississippi (Sterling = | oo 
s Ay | Neapolitan oc = | 
un | } New York eT 
Columbian ex Venezuela | Ohio Te. Ss = 
Danish oe bby Pennsylvania __ } 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guild } Dar | Peruyian 6 =- 
Ditto 91g Portuguese on 
French —_— Dit >, = 5 
Ditto —_—_ Ri n = | 
Indiana (Sterling | — Spanish -_ 























Illinois | Ditto _ | 
pers ky | — Ditto } 
ouisiana sterling 5 sO Ditto erred | 
ome sterling i— Venezucla Active 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending iy Evening 
MINts— ant ! 

; nos 44 Australasian —_ 
ian Imp il iritisi: North An — 
st. J Del Key ——. Colonial — 
Copper _ Commer of London | 223 

ba enerhe London and Westminster 2 

Birmingham and Gloucester | li2 London Joint Stock | 133 

Edinburgh and Glasgow vene| 63 N nal ot Irelane } — 

Bastern Counties... j is Natiot Ire, incial | —_ 

Grand Junction —_— Provir loft lrelan 47 

Great North of England |. j 21 Union of Australia 244 

Great Western ‘ lig Union of London 12 

Liverpool and Manchester a Dew | 

London and Brighton 9 East and West Ind 13k 

London and Hlackwall s} London oss 115 

London and Greenwich 10 |) St. Katherine 118$ 

London and Kirmingham 208 M 

London and Creydon } Ing \usts an Agricultural -—— 

Manche and Bir wa | t Livvtish American Lar -—— 

Manet dl 1 Car 4 — 

Mid vd | 1 tron Steam _— 

South-eos nand Dover | } lenis ‘ 1 —_— 

South-western | 7! Reyal M s m _ 

York and NorthMidland ° _ south A un a 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
7th and 6th Victoria, cay for the W 
on Saturday the 22d day of November lot). 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


m0 Government Debt 


k ending 


- 


An A 


£11,015,100 





Notes issued 





| Other Securities 2,004 900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion ° 11,441,931 
Silver lullion ..... cove oe 1,549,619 
——— | —_ ——- 
£27 056,550 £27 036,550 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprictors’ Capital .......... £14,5553,000 G ! t § riti n 
Rest 52 eludin eightA 
T'ubl Dey Other Seeuriti 
Other Dep« . Not« 


Seven Day wnd other Bilis Gold and silver Coin . 





































* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & |ivider 
BULLION Per oz. METALS ler ton 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard £317 9 | Copper, British Cakes £ 00 000 
Foreign Gold in Coir riugalPiceves 3.17 5 on, lritish Bar 915 O..10 0 0 
New bollars oe 04 Lead, British Pig yn 0 0 008 
Silver in Bars, Standard oO 4g eel, English . ooo 0eo0 
RAIN, Mark Lane, Noy. 2% 
s s s ‘ s s 
Wheat R.New J2toso |) Ry 36 to3s Maple tod Oats, Feed. ! 
Fine . —é61 lia y 28 W hte fi—4 Vin 
Old 60 —b4 Malting 2—s4 1 rs i Poland 
Whit é2—¢ Malt, Ord... G0—62 Beans, Ticks i line. 
ue 6s 72 bine 62—61 Old i ii Potate 
Super. New 63-—65 Peas, Hog r— it Harrow i2 } ine 
AVERAGE PRICES OF Of DUTY ON Po! N CORN 
Per Qr. Imperial) of En nad ! the 7 uy 
Wheat sell Kye is. 6 Wheat l4s. Od Ky 7s. 6d. 
ark ih Beans ii 5 Bark > oO j} 1 0 
Peas 4 5 Oa . {3 1 0 
Weckly Averages for the Weck ending Nov. 2 
Whea 83.11 ] y ld —Oats, 2¢ t Kye, td Keans, ‘3s.4d.—Peas, 45s. 4d, 
PLOUT PROVISIONS 
Town-made . . persack 60s. to Gis Butter—Hest Prest is. td. per doz 
second . os = Carlow, 4/. lis. toe Of. Os. pereowt 
Es Suffolk .on board ship 50 — 54 Bacon, lrish : perewt, Sis. — 56s 
N bas io ww Chee o ‘ s — 78 
1 quarter 0 — 0 Derhy Pia i — 64 
fine — Ila ‘ “oo — 70 
7 t Ad. t iit. loaf ! Drench, } bu ( rd. 
Hols POTATOES 
Kent Pockets 1 to 110s York Reds per ton 20s, to 208. 
‘ cee i 1 scotch Meds 1 — 70 
Sussex P t 15s — 120 Devons o— 0 
} e ditto 26 6 — 150 Kent and Essex Whites . Om O 
HAY AND STRAW. Per Load of i ses 
MbEE SMivnrinep barge - ag 
Hay, Good . His. to t to 80s, 
“Th , 70 — Sf o— 
New = ¢=— 6 0 o— 0 
Clove 1s — 120 — 0 60 — 120 
Wheat Straw | es 5 so = 0 
BUTCHERS’ MEA 
N \TE AND Leapenma SMITHriELD.” Heap or Carrie at 
s s t ‘ s ad ‘ a s d s Lv 
Reef , l $+ Oto i 
Mutton $—4 2—4 8 ;10—4 6—5 2 | Beasts ss es 
Veal i—4 — 4 1o—4 -—5 4 ' ald -. 23,490 
Pork s—4 5h » oO 2 0 Calves Is) oe 71 
Laml o— »—0 0 oo—0 6 Pigs 21 . sil 
* Te sink the offal, per sit 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES 
Rape Oil per ewt. £1 17s, 6d.) Tea, a, fine per ib 
Ketined iis 0 Congou, fine 
Linseed Oil 1406 sSouchong, fine 
Linseed Oil-Cak per loo 0 0 0 In BKond—luty ! 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d Coffee, fine im bond) per owt 
Moulds ‘6d per doz. discount 6d Good Ordinary 
( "  Hetton : 7s. Od Sugar, Muscovade, per es SMe iad. 
EOD cccccsedcnassovec-a6c0 Sa Gee West India Molasses. 15s. Od. to 258. Od. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN 

M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES of CONCER’ 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO. M.Jutuen'’s New Quadrille, 
“ The British Navy,” having now been performed Six Nights, 
and on every occasion honoured with that most flattering 
mark of approbation, an encore, it will be repeated every 
evening during the ensuing week. 
PROGRAMME FOR MONDAY, Ist DECEMBER 1845. 
PART I.—Overture, “ Fidelio,” Beethoven—Quadrille from 
Verdi's Ope 7” Erna Jullien—Solo, Bassoon, performed 
by M. Baun i Baumann— 
Valse, “* Le mphony, the First 
Movement from Spohr's 8 wer of Sound, (first 
time this season, The British Navy, 
















mphony the 
Spohr—New Quadrille, 











(7th time,) Jullien. i . 
PART me ond Mose in Egitto, Grand Selection, (first 

time.) Rossini—Val Mare tzek—Duo for Piano 

and Violin, perfo dl Master D 

appearance Henedict and De —The Rohew Polka, 


o— 
Ka@nig—The Original Napolitai or Tarantella des Salons, 












Jullien. Commence re & precis¢ terminate before 11. 
Promenade and Lo es, ; Dress Cirele, 2s. 6d. 
The ANNUAL GR ‘nD BAL MASQUE.—M. Jullien'’s An 





fNual Grand Bal Masqué is fixed to take place on Monvay, 


Dee rupen 22d, 


KE ENINGS with the GREAT COMPOSERS. 
Western Institution, Leicester Square.—Mr. LINCOLN 
proposes to give a series of LECTURES, with Musical Ilus- 
trations, on the Works of the Great Masters. The first, Turs- 
Decempen 24, HAYDN. Vocal Illustrations by Miss 
tt, Miss Lincoln, Herr Kreff, and Mr. Lockey, with a 
small but efficient Chorus. Pianoforte, Mr. Lincoln ; Violins, 

essrs. Dando aud Groffice; Tenor, Mr. Hill; Violoncello, 
Mr. Banister. Turspay, 9th Decemoen, CHERUBINI; 16th, 
CIMAROSE ; 2\d, MENDELSSOHN. Tickets, 2s.cach even 
ing, may be had at the Institution, and at the principal Music- 


















sellers. Reserved Seats, 3s., of Mr. Lincots, 9, Upper John 
Street, Golden Square. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 1 , St. James's Square. 
Patron—His Royal Highnes 38 Prince ALnert 


The Library will be reopened on Monday next, Ist Decem- 
ber, inthe new and permanent domicile which has been taken 
and fitted up for its reception. The Library offers at present 
a collection of 25,000 volumes, formed entirely du 
years and a half that have e lapse dl since its first ope 
1841. The public, who take en interest in the progress ofsuc i 
institutions, will have an opportunity of inspect ng the Li 
brary during the first three days of next week. The terms 
of subseri ption continue the same as before ; namely, Six 
Pounds entrance fee, and Two Pounds annual subscription. 
Subscribers entering at the present time pay only the half of 
the current year’s subscription, which expires in April 1816. 
Open from 11 till 6 every day except Sunday 

27th November, 1545. By order of the Commitee 

J.G. Cocunaner, Secretary and Li 


HE WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY 's Ships leave Southampton on the 
2d and 17th of cach month, for MADEIRA and the WEST 






























INDLES ing Passengers and Parcels. On the 2d of the 
month, t ils, passengers, &c. are conveyed throu ont, 










and on the 7th, 


including Havannah 
and St. Juan de 


Including Santa Mz 
Nicaragua. A limited quantity of goods is also taken on 
moderate freight (outward) for Barbadoes, Demerara, Gre 
nada, Trinidad, Jama St. Thomas, Bermuda, 8 
tha, Carthage and Chagres ; and homeward) from Jam 
St. Jago de Cuba, St. Thomas, Bermuda, Tampico, Vera 
Havannah, Santa Martha, Carthagena, and ( *s, Nassau, 
and Fayal. Particulars may be had on application at the 
Company's Offices in London or Southampton nd also as 
respects cargo, of their Shipping Agent, Mr. G. Duxt« 







































Winkle 8 ‘t, Southampton; who will clear and forwar i 
goods, if commissioned to do so by the consignees, at their 
expense. Parcels, packages, and publications fur all places at 


all, received at the London and South- 
Arrangements on reasonable 
us to take the round of 
HAPPELL, Seeretary. 


which these steamers 

ampton offices as heretofore. 

terms may be made by persons desir 

the whole voyage. I 
55, Moorgate Street, London. 


TEAM to CEYL ON, MADRAS, and CAL- 
WO curr: A, vid EGY PT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for Passengers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam-Navigation Company book passengers a 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by the 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from 
about the 10th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
Company ‘s Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 

Flat.— 


ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very 

A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Wate ens akers, 9, Cornhill, 
London, opposite the Bank. P in silver cases, 3 Cas 
each ; or in gold — guineas ach. These wat s are 
accurate and durable, the horizontal escapement being pecu- 
liarly su ‘ted to ¢ maw Re those important requisites. They are 
jewelled in four holes,and continue going whilst being wound. 


OTHING could be better devised than 
NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT to suit the ever- 
variable nature of our climate, forming, as it now does, not 
only the sine qua non of the railway traveller, but is equally 
so for any gentleman taking out-door exercise. It may be 
said distinctly to mark the costume of the nineteenth century, 
if that is rightly called marked which is only conspicuous for 
an unpretendin nd graceful bearing, the wearer feeling so 
much at case. ( r-coat it is patronized 
highly, and is also : i 
liarly English, and ave 
It must be acknowledged as a vast impro’ 
great-coat, associated in our remembrance 
able sensation of tight buttonings, which, fi 
siness, defeated its object, the warmth of the person, as inter- 
fering with the proper circulation of the blood. ‘The prin 
cipal hues are black, blue, brown, and olive, also the clerical 
mixture called Oxford, and can be had of the patente 
only of the most respectable clothiers out of Londo 
winter Pale tot is 3 -» and is nped in the lining 
s gistered 6 and 7 Vic. cap. 65. H.J. and D. Nicoll, 
114, Regent Street, London. 


, , ral r , 2 
] OWLAND'S KALYDOR.—An_ eminently 
Balsamic Preparation, as equally ecclebrated for its 
safety in application, as for its mild and soothing operation, 
in thoroughly purifying the Skin of all Eruptive Maladies, 
Chilblains, Chaps, Freckles, Tan, and Discolourations ; pro 
ducing a healthy freshness and transparency of Complexion ; 
and ana ed softness and delicacy on the Hands, Arms, 
and Neck! Balmy, odoriferous and creamy, its purifying and 
refreshing properties have obtained its exclusive selection by 
the Court and the Royal Family of Great Britain, and those 
of the Continent of Europe, together with the “ élite” of the 
Aristocracy, and “ Haute Ve *." Beware of Spurious 
“ Kalydors” containing mine astringents, utterly ruinous 
to the Complexion, and by their repellent action endangering 
health. It is therefore imperative on Purchasers to see that 
the words “ ROW LAND’S KALYDOR,” are on the Envelope 
(an Engraving of exquisite b ty from a steel plate by Messrs 
Bacon, Perkins, and Co.) Price 4s. 6d. and *s. 6d. per botue. 
> , , ’ ral 

7s OPINION OF DR. CHARLES C. 
KEANE, of Kermuda as to the extraordinary efficacy of 
HOLLOW \Y 8S OINTMENT and PILLS in the cure of old 
Uleers and Sores. The Doctor expresses himself thus: “I 
thought but little of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills at one 
time, but I was induced to send to Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
One of his Agents, for two dozen pots and b » the effects 
of which on some of my patients are astonishing ; old stand- 
ing sores and ulcers vanished by their use, as if by magic; so 
that for the future, I am determined to continue to use 
hem. Signed—Cuartes C. Keane, Hamilton, Bermuda.” 

























ign extravag: unce of style. 
nt over the old 
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MITHFIELD CLUB PRIZE CATTLE 
SHOW : 1845.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PRIZE | 
TTLE, SEEDS, ROOTS, IMPLEMENTS, &e. will take | 





Re loth, Lith, 12th, and tsth of Decemser, at the 
SE BAZAAR, King Street, Portman Square. In _ 
of the usu: il tent, a handsome permanent building, with g: 
lery, has been erected, and the arrangements for this year are 
altogether on a greatly extended scale. Ladies are ‘enabled 
to view this National Exhibition with perfect comfort. Open 
from Daylight till Nine in the Evening. Ltghted up after 
Three in the Afternoon. Admittance, Is 
EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
4 SAUCE, is pronounced by connoisscurs to be THE ONLY 
GOOD SAUCE for enriching Gravies, or as a zest for Fish, 
Curries, Soups, Game, Steaks, Cold Meat, &. &e. The very | 
generi and di 1 approbation bestowed on this Sauce, | 
having encor limitations, the proprictors have adopte d 
on which are embossed the | 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
Sold Wholesale, Retail, 
















Betts's Patent Metallic Capsules, 
words, 
U 


“ LEA and PERRINS 
as a means of protection. 
ixportation, by the Proprietors, Vere Street, Oxford 

and Biacawett, Soho 8 tancray and | 
and by Venders of Sauces generally. 








Btre et; 
Sons, Farringdon Street; 


ARITANA.—The new Grand Opera, com- 
posed by Vincent WALLACE, and now being per- 
formed with the utmost success at Drury Lane Theatre, 
is published by CRAMER. Beater, and Co., 201, Regent St. 

“All the ballads of the opera are popular and high 
favourites. For example, ‘ In happy moments,’ a song 
which any one may sing and enjoy, and which with Mr. | 
Phillips's smooth vocalization, gains an unfailing encore ; | 
*Thereisa flower,’ given to Mr. Harrison, quite as pretty 
and quite and above all, Miss Romer’s 
aria, * Scenes that are brightest,’ the very best and most | 
genuine spec ime n of ballad music we have heard in any | 
modern opera.”—Atlas, Nov. 22. 


MUE WATERLOO HEROE 
scribers and the Public are respectfully 

that the splendid engraving of the WATERLOO HE- | 
ROES is now completed. 
| 








as snecessiu 





| of the Feudal § 


—The 


informed 


Sub- | 





1is most interesting and grand historical record of 
Ww aterloo, Kn 1, Esq. R.A. has been 
ated engraver, Mr. Charles G. 
years, and is now brought toa 
most wy Aner: termination. The engraving represents 
* Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. receiving 
his illustrious guests at Apsley House on the anniversary 
of the glorious Eighteenth of June,” and included in the 
plate are most of the great “soldiers of the age,” to whom 
the nation owed its crowning victory at Waterloo. 

Henry Graves and Co, Publishers in Ordinary to her 
Majesty and H.R.U. Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall, 
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On Tuesday next, in an 8vo. pamphlet, 


DDRESS TO THE BRITISH PUBLIC, 
on the Slanderous Articles of certain Writers in 
“PUNCH,” directed against the British and Foreign 


Institute and its Resident Director, with a Narrative of 
Facts connected therewith, and a Personal Correspond- 
ence with its Publishers, Editors, and Contributors. 

Iiby James S. Buck ncuam. 

This Pamphilet is strongly recommended to the perusal 
of all who value the freedom of the Press, and who 
desire to preserve this great instrument of improvement 
from being prostituted to the purposes of private malice, 
or personal vituperation. 

To be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen in Town 
and Country. Single copi rs cc, or One Shilling 
per doz. The profits of the ven to the funds 
of the Society for the Relief ‘of Forei rs in Distress. 

Published by James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly; and | 
ErrincuaM WILsoN, Il, Royal Exchange. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
: ie 


Now ready at the Libraries, 
QU EEN OF DEN 
An Historical Novel. 

DUNSTER CASTLE, a Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
By J. T. Mewrert, M.A. Author of “ Peter Priggins,” 
“ Parsons and Widows,” &c. 3 vols. 















NMARK 


Edited by Mrs. Gore. 
II 





POMFRET; or Public Opinion and Private Judgment. 
By Henry FP. Cuorney, Esq. 3 vols. 
Just ready, in 3 vols, 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLE Tale of the Court 
of Charles II, By the Author of “ Maids of Honour.” 
(A Second Edition of which is now ready.) 
Henry CoLtspurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 

New Burlington Street, 29th Nov. 1845. 
\ R. BE NTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
I THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
THE CHAIN-BEARER. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, — Author of the “ Pilot,” 
“The Deerslayer,” &c. 3 vols. 
2." 












MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES. 

By Mrs. Tuomson, Author of “ Widows and Widowers,” ! 
“Ragland Castle,” &c. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 





A WORLD OF WONDERS; 
With Anecdotes and Opinions concerning Popular 
Superstitions. 
Edited by ALBaNny Poynrz. 
In | vol. Svo. 


INOR WYLLYS. 
A Tale of American Life. 
Edited by J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
3 vols. 


EL 







”. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the REIGN 
of GEORGE the THIRD. 

Now first published from the Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir Dents LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
4 vols. S8vo. with Portraits. 

The First Two or Last Two Vols. may be had separately 

to —— te sets. 





HONOUR AND SHAME, A Novel. 


3 vols. 





7. 
New Volume of “ The Standard Novels. 
THE JACK LANTERN 
Iby J. FeENtmore Cooper, Esq. 
Forming the New Volume of 

“ The Standard Novels and Romances.” 
Com;lete in one vol. neatly bound and embellished, 
Price fis. 
RicHarRD BENTLEY, New Burlinzton Street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


| continued to the Death of William IV. 


KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME—Its. This a 
ANTERBURY TALES FROM CH AUCER, 
By Joun SAUNDERS. In two volumes. Vol. I, 
_London : CHARLES Knicut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street, 


Just published, 5s. cloth boards. 

. ROUND PREACHER ; or 
cences of Methodist Circuit Life. 
SIMrKiIn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Reminis- 


London : 





This day, demy 8vo. price Is. 
heed ATIONS on the en NT STATE 
of our NATIONAL DEFENCES. By the Lord 


| Viscount RANELAGH. 


London: Joun OLLIvier, Publisher, 59, Pall Mall; and 
all Booksellers, 


NEW WORK BY MISS M ao AU. 

Just published, 3s. 6d. Vol. L. of 
POREST AND GAME -LAW_ TALES, 
By Harriet MARTINEAU. 

To be completed in Three Monthly Volumes. 
EpWARD Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 

DR. FORBES ON MESMERISM. 

Just published, 2s. 6d. 


LLUSTRATIONS of MODERN MESMER. 





ISM, from Personal Investigation. By Joun Fouses, 
M.D. F.RS. Physician to her Majesty’s Household, 
London : JouN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, , Soho, 


ately published. 
pu MERC mT ANT and the FRIAR ; or 
Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages. By Sir 
FRANCIS PALGRAVE. New Edition. 3s. 
The LORD and the VASSAL: a Familiar Exposition 
ystem in the Middle Ages. 2s. 
Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


With numerous Lustrations, 2s. 6d. each, in cloth, 
MUE USEFUL ARTS employed in the Con- 
struction of DWELLING-HOUSES. 

The USEFUL ARTS employed in the Production of 
FOOD. 

The Us 
CLOTHIN 

London : Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 

POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Price 2s. each, cloth. 

YIR JOSEPH BANKS and the ROYAL 

SOCIETY. 

CUVIER and the Rise and Progress of ZOOLOGY. 

SMEATON and LIGHTHOUSE 

LINN.EUS and JUSSIEU, or the Rise and Progress 
of SYSTEMATIC BOTANY 

London: Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 

This day, Vol. VL., price 20s., and Part XX., price 5s., ot 
a New Edition, revised, and greatly enlarged, of THE 
S) gpnseg OF THE DUKE OF WEL- 

LINGTON DURING HIS VARIOUS CAM- 
PAIGNS; including many important Papers, particularly 
those relating to India, never before published. 

By CoLoneL GuRwoop. 

Vol. VIT. will be published on the Ist of January, and 
Vol. VIIL., which will complete the work, early in 1846, 
London: PARKER, FURNIVALL, and Parker, Publishers, 

_Military Library, Whitehall. 


MR. MACKINNON’S WORK. — 
Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
I ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 
By W. MACKINNON, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 

Vol. 1. States of Antiquity—England. 

Vol. 2. Continental States of Europe—Asia and Ame- 
rica— Wars—Witchcraft—Women. 

London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


FASCICULUS PRIMUS HISTORLE BRITANNIC.E 
This day is published, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
NHE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, selected from the Writings of Caesar 
and Tacitus. To which are added Explanatory Notes 
for the use of Schools. By W. Drake, M.A. late Fellow 
of St John's College, ¢ waaleihore and Second Master of 
Coventry Free School, 
London: LonGMAN, Brown, 


POSTHUMOUS POEM By THE LaTE MR. SOUTHEY,. 
On Thursday next, foolscap 8vo. uniform with the Ten- 
Volume Edition of Mr. Southey’s Poetical Works, 

LIVER NEWMAN: A New England Tale. 
J An unfinished Poem, by the late Ropert SourHey. 
London: LonemMan, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS; 
Of whom may be had, 





London 











FUL ARTS employed in the Production of 




































GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





SOUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
8vo. 21s. 

SOUTHEY’'S BRITISH POETS, from Chaucer to 
Withers. 30s.; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


HINTS FOR SEPULCHRAL MEMORIALS AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTIAN EPITAPHS. 
Now ready, with woodcuts, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
tat IN DARKNESS 
or Churchyard Thoughts in Verse. 

By JOSE H Snow. 

“ A treasury of feeling.”— Theologian. 

“ Verses instinct with the spirit of Christianity, its 
love, its charity, its hope, its faith, its desire, its thought 
burning in every line. Britannia, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF HISTORY, 

NARES'’ CONTINUATION. 

This day is 7 in 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
4s. cloth lettered, 

JROFESSOR TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF 

GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, with 
Dr. Nares’ Continuation. A New Edition, revised and 


and 








WITH — 





with 7 Maps, 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; Whittaker 
Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and H. G,. Bohn. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
Recently published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Map by 
Arrowsmith, IP > - of the Harbour, and numerous En- 
gravings, price = 
HISTORY “OF UPPER AND LOWER 
CALIFORNIA from the first d rery to the 
gan Account of the Climate, Soil, 
Agriculture, Commerce, &c. ; a full 
View of the Missionary Establishments, and Condition of 
the Free and Domesticated Indians. By ALEXANDER 
Forses, Esq. With an Appendix relating to Steam Navi- 
gation in the Pacific. 
London : Smrru, Evper, and Co. Cornhill. 
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No. 87, is published this day. 
CONTENTS : 

1. Life of the Rev. J. Blanco White. 

The Papal States. 

Scandinavia. 

Religion in Germany : Ronge. 

Imprisonment for Debt. 

American Exploring Expedition. 

Railway Investment (with Maps of the London 
ard South Essex, Scottish Central, and Scot- 
tish Midland Railways). 

8. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Postscript. 
SamMvEL CLARKE, 13, Pall Mall East. 

TO0OD’S MAGAZINE, No. 24, 

for Decemper. Edited by Cuartes Rowcrort, 

Author of “ Tales of the Colonies; or the Adventures of 

an Emigrant,” &c. 5s ; ‘ 

I. The Bushranger of Van Diemen's Land, by the 
Editor—2. The Bar of England—3. Chronicles of the 
Fleet; The Turnkey’s Daughter—4. Currency and Rail- 
ways; Symbolic Money, No. 4—5. The Three Letters— 
6 Reviews of Books—7. English Etymology—8. A State 
Secret - 9. Varieties, &c. 

London: Henry Ressuaw, 356, Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCLXIL. Decempenr 1845. 

Contents: I. Marlborough : 2—II. The Student 
of Salamanca, Part 2—III. White's Three Years in Con- 
stantinople—IV. The Mountain and the Cloud—V. The 
second Pandora—VI. The Reign of George the Third— 
VI. A few Passages concerning Omens, Dreams, Ap- 

nees, &e.— VIII. A Mother to her Forsaken Child— 
1X. Summer Noontide—X, To Clara—XI1. Seclusion— 
XII. The Last Hours of a Reign, Part 1—XIII. The Scot- 
tish Harvest. 

Witt1aM BLacKWwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 


ome WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
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| 
| XIII. Lonely Man of Lambeth. 


MiE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
| 


for DECEMBER, price 2s. fd. 

Contains: Portugal as it is: Narrative of a Pedes- 
trian Journey from Lisbon to Oporto and Braga, in the 
Spring of 1845—Madame de Saverne—Raphael’s Tapes- 
tries—Poetical Remains of the late Mrs. James Gray, 
No. V.—The Whychcots ; a Leaf from the Census of 1841, 
(Concluded.)—Ireland and her Church ; third article 





letter trom Henry Hallam, Esq.—A Song of a Pleasant | 


Old Woodman and his wife Joan, at a Christmas Fire. 
Protestant Union—The Didactic Irish Novelists: Carle- 
ton, Mrs, Hall—Index. 

Dublin: WitiiaM Corry jun. and Co ; W.S. ORR and 

Co. London; and all Booksellers. 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for DecemBer. Price Is. 

Contains: The Rationale of Railway Shares—The 
Battle of Hastings —Notes on “ Gilfillan's Gallery of Li- 
terary Portraits,” by T. De Quincey : Hazlitt—Shelley 
The Potato Crop in Ireland—Jenny Basket, an American 
Romance ; by Colonel Johnson --Life and Correspondence 
of Niebuhr, the Historian of Rome : The Rising of Ger- 
many : Niebuhr a Volunteer— New Novels: Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s “ Attractive Man”: Miss Meteyard’s “ Struggles 
for Fame "—Poetry— Literary Register—Politics of the 
Month—The North British Review and the Historian of 
Episcopacy in Scotland—The Crash. 

WituiaM Tait, Edinburgh, Simpxis, MARSMALL, and 
Co. London ; and Jonn CuMMING, Dublin. 


{EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE BOOK. | 


Edited by Grrpert A. a Beckett. Price ls. 
No. XL. (DECEMBER,) CONTAINS: 
The Natural History of the Panic. Two illustrations. 
The Railway Deposits. One illustration. 
A Genuine Ghost Story. 
A Legend of the Rhine (concluded.) One illustration. 
The Pessimist. 


My Opinions on Umbrellas, Six illustrations. 








1 One illustration. 
Illustrated with a splendid steel engraving 
THE RAILWAY DRAGON. By Geonrc 
London: Published at the Office of the TaBLe-Book, 
92, Fleet Street. 


OUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE, for DecemBer, will CONTAIN : 
The History of St. Giles and St. James. Chapters XX. 
and XXI. By the Editor. 
The Social Position and Character of the Bar. 
My Opposite Neighbours. A Tale of the Tally Trade. 
“An Accomplished Villain.” By the Editor. 
The Englishman in Prussia. 
A Fairy Tale of a Hundred Years Ago. 
Poetry : The Sick Lady. 
The Hedgehog Letters. 
A History for Young England. 
Second and his Sons. 
Literary Reviews. 
Illustrated by an Etching on Steel by Leech. 
Early in December will be published, Vol. IL., neatly 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 
London: Published for the Proprietors of Puncu, at the 
Puncu Office, 92, Fleet Street. 


$8. 












Chap. IX. Henry the 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, BY GRIMSHAWE. 
In a handsome pocket volume, demy I8mo. price 4s. 
cloth, or 8s. morocco, elegant gilt edges. 

HE PUETICAL WORKS OF COWPER ; 
4 correctly printed from the Text of the Rev. T. S- 
Gkimsuawe’s Edition. To which is now prefixed, an 
Original Preface by the same Editor. 

*.* Little need be said to point out the merits and ex- 
Cellencies of Cowper, with whose poetry all are familiar ; 
bur what are the causes that have contributed to the 
Universal popularity of this admired writer ? The answer 
is, that he is the poet of domestic life ; he brings all the 
endearments of Home before us ; he is the poet of Na- 











CRUIKSHANK. 


OLBURN’'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. Harnison Arnswortu, Esq. 
CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
1. The Privateersman. By Capt. Marryat, R.N. 
If. Beauchamp. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Ill. The Robertses on their Travels, By Mrs. Tro.- 
LOPE. 
IV. Life of a Gentleman on Half-pay. 
MAXWELL, Esq. 
V. Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell and Eldon. 
VI. Bat the Portuguese. By Cuaxies Hooton. 
VII. The Pimlico and Pentonville Direct Electro- 
Hydraulic Railway. 
VITI. The Rose’s Funeral. By Joun Oxenrorp, Esq. 
1X. Travels and Opinions of Mr. Jolly Green. 
X. Literature of the Month. 
Tlenky Coinurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 
d Edited by W. Harrison Ainswortu, Esq. 

CONTENTS OF THE DecEMBER NUMBER— 
I. The Count of Monte Christo. A Romance. 
ALEXANDER DUMAS 
Il. The Muntifik Arabs. By W. F. Ainswortn, Esq 
I1f, Dream of an Evil Spirit before his Fall. By Joun 
OXENPORD, Esq. 
1V. Osborne Northbrooke. By Cuarces OLLIER. 
V. Song from Heine. By Pexey Boyp. 
VIL. The Life and Writings of Nimrod. 
the Author of “ Handley Cross.” 
VII. The Head and the Heart. By J. E. CAnpexten. 
VILL. A Few Words about Zumalacarregui. By a P’er- 
SONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 
1X. The Separate Purse. By Mrs Wurre. 
X. A Visit to Ispahan. By the Hon, C. 
SAVILE. 
XI. Town Life in Italy. The Fiasco. By L. MAntortt. 
XU. Three Sonnets imitated from Thucydides. By Ep- 
WARD KENEALY. 


By W. Il. 





By 


No. Il. By 


STUART 


By Cornnetivs WEBRE. 

XIV. A Dissertation on English Dinners. By DupLey 
COSTELLO, 

HENRY CoLpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


PRASER'’S MAGAZINE for Decemper, 
4 Price 2s. 6d. CONTAINS: 

1. The Pryor’s Bank, Fulham. Adorned with Cuts. 
2. Three Scenes in the Life of the Count de Guiche. 
3. Cambridge Studies. 

4. Old London Signs. 
5. Contemporary Urators, 
6. Painted Glass. 
7. Atew more Words on the 
Country. 

8. The First Bridal Visit. 

9. Of Railways. By Morgan Rattler, Esq. M.A. an 
Apprentice of the Law 

10. A Day's Excursion in Newfoundland, 

ll. A Plea. 

12. About a Christmas-Book. In a Letter from Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh to Oliver Yorke, Esq. 

13. Index. 
G. W. Nicktsson, 215, Regent Street, London. 


No. 5. Duke of Wellington. 


Defensible State of the 


This day is published, 
HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, Part IL 
\O for December, containing 64 pages, imperial 8vo. 
with Illuminated Wrapper, price 7d. 

It contains a varicty of Articles of Recreation and In- 
struction, original and select, and will be found well 
suited for family reading, for the pocket of the traveller, 
or for the lending library. The present Part comprises, 
among other papers, How to Choose a Travelling Com- 





panion— Niebuhr, the Historian Woman's Will—Sir 
| John Fastolf— Indian Tradition— Lucy Cooper, an Aus- 
tralian Tale, written from real lite—A Night in the 
Forest-—America and her Slave States, No. Il.—Life of 


; Chap XXXVI.—The Journey 


ture, which he describes in all its diversified aspects; and | 


he is also the poet of Christianity, for no man contributed 
more to the revival of Protestant Christianity when it 
had sunk to the level of mere morality. Nor ought we 


to omit noticing the genuine English feeling and ardent | 
love of his country which so frequently burst forth in the | 


Poems of Cowper. 
A few copies printed in royal 18mo. price 6s. in cloth, 
Or 10s. 6d morocco, elegant, gilt edges. 


London : Printed for THomas ‘I EGG, 73, Cheapside ; | 


and sold by all other Booksellers. 


\ 


Lord Hill— Detached Thoughts from Jean Paul Richter 
The Lunatic Asylum — Palm Leaves, No. IIL. Sir kichard 
Whittington--Breton Traditions, No I. Robin Redbreast, 
&e. &e. &e.; With copious Miscellaneous Extracts ; 
Poetry, original and select ; Anecdotes, &e. Seven ele- 
gant Illustrations on wood are included, four of them 
being original, and produced in the highest style of art. 
From ihe Globe.—“ Another new candidate for public 
favour, which, judging from the quality of its articles, the 
general character of its illustrations, and its cheapness of 
price, we think it very likely to obtain, as certainly, from 
the sample before us, it most decidedly merits.” 
Published by T. 1. Suanpe, 15, Skinner Street, Snow 
Hill; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


With [ustrations by Leech and Alfred Crowquill, and a 
Portrait of Albert Smith, Esq.,the DeEcEMBER Number, 


Price 2s. 6d. of 
VENTLEY'’S MISCELLANY, 
The concluding chapters of 


CONTAINS: 
THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIBRS. 
A Romance of Old Paris. By ALBERT SMITH. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
Chap, XXXV. 


News for Louise Gauthier and Benoit. 

the Examination of the 
Marchioness, 

Chap. XXAVIL.—The last Interview. 

Chap. XXXVIIL.--The Water Question — Exili — The 
Viace de Greve. 

Chap. XXXIX.— Louise Gauthier— The Conclusion. 

Now Mr. Stubby did not | Memoir of Albert Smith. 
Dance with the Queen at | With a Portrait. 


the Opening of Lincoln’s | The Old Woman at the 

Inn Hall, By a Law Corner Glimpses and 

Student. Mysteries, with Llustra- 
The Lone Charehyard. tions by Alfred Crow- 
Gaming, Gaming-houses,| quill. 

and Gamesters The Dutchess of St. Albans 
The Way of the World, By Ennobled Actresses. 

JW. Grylls. By Mrs. Mathews. 


The King of Clubs. By Paul | “Too Much Doctor "—Mrs, 





Prendergast | Fry—the Avenger’s Wit- 
Miss Dora’ Hobbs, — the | ness against Murder 

Young Lady that was The Gaol Chaplain; ora 

fond of Dogs —Young La- | Dark Page trom Lite’s 

dies and their Mdiosynera- Volume. 

sies. by Everard Clive. | Railroads now are all the 
Dr. Maciun a Literary race 

Ketrospect. By a Mid- | Early Years of a Veteran 

die-Ayved Man, | of the Army of Westpha- 


| lia between 1505-14, 
BRIAN O'LINN; or Luck is Everything. 
Iiy W. HL. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of 
the West,” &e 
RicuaRD BENILEY, New burlington Street. 


| 


| 
| 
| 








CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK, 
Now ready, at all Booksellers, price 2s. 6d. 
OMIC ALMANACK, 1846; with Twelve 

/) Grotesque Plates Mustrative of the Signs of the 
Zodiac, by Geoxrce CRUIKSHANK, and numerous other 
Illustrations. 

“ George Cruikshank's burlesque Zodiac—a happy idea 
humorously worked out —encircles the year witha broad 
belt of laughter, making every month a merry one.”— 
Spectator. 

1). Boove, (late TILT and Bocve,) Fleet Street 
ALMANACK AND COMPANION FOR 1846. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
T HE 


BRITISH ALMANACK; 

extending to 96 pages, and embracing a body of 
Information suited to the Tradesman, the Manufacturer, 
the Merchant, and the Professional and Upper Classes 
generally. Is. 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANACK ; 

OR YEAR-BooKk OF GENERAL INFORMATION, 

The 19th Volume of the Series, 2s. 6d. 

With “ The British Almanack,” boundin cloth. 4s 

Part l.—On the Earliest Printed Almanacks—The 
Foreign Exchanges —Fluctuations of the Public Funds— 
Comparative Statistics of Crime, 1835 to 1844— Railroads 
of Great Britain—Life Insurance, comparative Tables— 
Present Customs’ Duties. 

Part I1.—Abstracts of Acts of Parliament —Abstracts 
of Public Documents—Chronicle of the Session—Private 
Acts--Public Petitions—Dublic Improvements, with 
wood-cut Illustrations of new Buildings—Chronicle of 
Occurrences—Analysis of Bankruptcies—Necrology of 
Is45. 

*,* A complete Index to the Companion to the Al- 
manack is also published, from its commencement in 1828 
to 1843, both inclusive, forming 1 thick volume, bound 
uniform with the Work, 7s. 6d, 

London: CHARLEs Knitcut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street 


ie E BANKING ALMANACK, DI- 
RECTORY, AND BANKERS’ YEAR BOOK, for 
1846. Price 5s. ConTAINs: 

1. The Calendar—Diary of Bank Meetings, &c. 

2. Tne Year Book: Circulation Statistics —Bank of 
Eng!and Statistics— The Funds—Savings Banks—and 
tailway financial Statistics and Abstracts of Parliamen- 
tary and Official Returns. 

3. Tue Banking Dinectrory: Particulars of every 
Joint Stock and Private Bank in the Kingdom—List of 
Foreign Bankers—Bank ot England Establishment— 
Names of all the Head-officers of Joint Stock Banks— 
London Agents and List of Agencics, 

4. Parliamentary Directory, with 
Members, &e. 

5. List of Stockbrokers in London and all the chief 
Towns. 

6. Assurance Directory—Tabular View of the offices. 

7. Digest of Banking and Commercial Law. 

Also, just published, price 2s. 61., 

THE RAILWAY ALMANACK, Directory, and Year- 
took, containing: A Digest of Railway Law —the Stand- 
ing Orders—Statistics—Lists of all the Directors and 
Officers of existing Railways—Lists of projected Rail- 
ways, &c. Published monthly, price Is. 6d., 

THE BANKER'’S MAGAZINE, Journal of the Money > 
Market, and Railway Digest. The recent Numbers 
contain much valuable information regarding Sayings 
Danks. 

London: TR. GroompripGe and Sons, 5, Paternoster 
Row ; Dubiin: W. Curry jun. and Co.; Edinburgh: 
JOuUN JOUNSTONE. 









the Addresses of 


The tollowing Periodical Works tor DecemBer 1845, will 
be published by CHARLES KNIGHT and Co, 
WIE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, 
Part XI. Price Is. 
OLD ENGLAND. Part XXIV., with a coloured en- 
craving of the Monument of John Stow, Price ls, 6d. 
Published also in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The coloured 


engraving, as a supplementary number, price 6d, 


| 
| 


| 800 different changes. 


THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part X. First 
halt, price Is. 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLO- 
P_EDIA, Part VIII. First half, price 9d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LIX. of the New 
Series. 6d. 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKS- 
PERE: being a Verbal Index to all the passages in 
the Dramatic Works of the Poet. By Mrs. CowDEN 
CLARKE. Part XVIIL. which concludes the Work. 

MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Part XILL. Containing, Asia 
General, | Map—Syria, Ancient, | Map—Syria, Modern, 








1 Map—Palestine, Ancient, 1 Map—Palestine, Modern, 
] Map—Western Siberia, Khiva, and Bokhara, | Map-- 
and Eastern Siberia, Kamtchatka, 1 Map. Price 5s, 


coloured, and 3s. 6d. plain. Any of the Society's Maps 
may be had separately, price 9d. coloured, and 6d. plain, 
EUROPE, containing Seventy-seven Maps, is now pub- 
lished in One Volume, with Title and Contents, hand- 
somely half-bound in russia or morocco, coloured 
3/. 13s. Gd. plain 22. 15s. Also, 

THE PENNY CYCLOP_E®DIA SUPPLEMENT, Vol. 





I. (to be completed in Two Volumes) strongly boarded in 
cloth, price 12s. 
THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRI- 


TISH WORTHIES, may be had elegantly bound in 
double volumes, gilt edzes, price 3s. each, 
£2, Ludgate Street, November 24, 1845. 


YHEAP PRIZE BOOKS— 

J A very large assortment of capital Books suitable 
for Prizes and Gitts, with and without Plates, and richly 
bound at extraordinarily low prices. Also, Standard Pub- 
lications, Pictorial Works, and Books ter the Drawing- 
Room Table ; Juvenile Books in great variety, Medica. 
Works, French, Italian, and German Classics, Dictions 
aries, &ec. ; all at very reduced prices. Splendid Prints 
at reduced rates, cheap Stationery, &e. A general Cata- 
logue of Books and Prints, all marked at very iow rates, 
is in preparation, and will be sent gratis to those ge nile- 
men who will favour the advertiser with their addresses. 
He has just published EDMONDs’s FAIRY MIRROR; 
or the Art of Illustrated. A curious and very 
taining mechanical print, beautifully coloured, 
representing the Female Figure in a great variety of 
Dresses, and with many different Faces, and capable of 
Price only 2s 

A number of other coloured Protean Prints, of the most 
ludicrous character, and admirably adapted for amus.ng 
Parties, are now ready, price Is. and Is. 6d. 

CnarLes Epmonps, 154, Strand, (3 doors East of 





Dress 


enter 


| Somerset House.) 
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Just published, 8vo. sewed, Is., cloth, Is. 6d. 
HE HOUSEKEEPING-BOOK. A Family 
Ledger, on an improved principle, by which an ex- 
act account can be kept of Income and Expenditure, suit- 


able for any year, and may be begun at any time. By 
Mrs. HAMILTON. 
“The simplest and shortest method of a weekly ac- 





count of housekeeping expenses that we have met with. 
The results are daily ascertainable at any time. Some 
very sensible advice to young 
—Spectator. 
GEORGE 


Bey, 186, Fleet Street. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SERMONS, 

Congregations. By the late Rev. EDWARD BLEN- 
CoWE, Curate of Teversal, and formerly Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

“ Reality, I think, appears to be the most conspicuous 
feature of the Scripture method of instruction; the 
second, perhaps, is affectionateness.”— Miller. 

“The Discourses are plain, interesting, and preémi- 
nently practical.” Luglish Churchman, 

“Simple, affectionate, and intelligible, they are well 
adapted for family reading.”—Church and State Gazette. 

Grorce Beis, 186, Fleet Street. 


I6s. cloth, with 240 


LAIN 






“Just published, 2 vols. foolseap Svo. 

Ficures of Apparatus 

N the HISTOR Y and ART of WARMING 

and VENTILATING ROOMS and BUILDINGS ; 

with Notices of the Progress of Personal and Fireside 

Comfort, and of the Management of Fuel, By WALTER 
BERNAN, Civil Engineer. 


* Since Stuart's * Anecdotes of the Steam-engine ’ there 


housekeepers is prefixed.” | 


addressed to Country | 


VALUABLE NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





Wiley & Putnam’s Library of American 
Books. 
Neatly printed in square 8vo. volumes, 
price 3s. 6d. each, cloth, 

Now 

JOURNAL of an 
comprising Sketches of the Canaries, 
Liberia, Madeira, Sierra Leone, and « 


ReADY. 


the Cape de Verd 
ther Places of In- 


terest on the We st Coast of Africa. By an Officer of the 
United States’ Navy. 
Edited by Natu. HAwTnHorne. 


FROM 
ILEADLEY.- 
Graphic, lively, and entertaining.” 
TALES. By Epear A. Por, Esq. 
** Powerfully written.” 


ABEL and the LITTLE 


LETTERS ITALY. 


By J. T. 


BIG MANHIAT- 


TAN. By CorNeLIvs MATTrUEWs.- 
WANDERINGS of a PILGRIM in the 
| SHADOW of MONT BLANC. By G. B. CHEEVER, 


has been no such bit of delicious mechanical gossip as | 


this little book of Mr. Bernan. The interest with which 
one reads is sustained and continuous, and you devour a 
two-volume inventory of stoves, grates, and ovens, with 
the voracity of a parish school-boy, and then—ask for 
more.” —Athenwuin. 

“The opinions are discriminating and impartial, and 
appear to be the result of a sound practical acquaintance 
with the subject.”-—.irfizan, February 1845, 

GeoRGE Bex, 186, Fleet Strect. 


MOSHEIMW’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
NEW EDITION, 

Just published, 4 vols. 8vo. a New Edition, 
Continued to the Present Time, price 48s, cloth, 

N OSHEIM’s ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern, Translated, with copious 

Notes, by James Munpock, DD. Edited, with Addi- 

tions, by Henny Soames, M.A., Rector of Stapleford- 

Tawney, 
London : Hatchard and 


Essex. New Edition. 
Longman, Brown, and Co, ; 

Son; F. and J. Rivington; Hamilton and Co. ; Whitta- 
ker and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
T. Bumpus; J. Dowding; Capes and Co. ; E. Hodgson ; 
Houlston and Co.; H, Washbourne; Cowie and Co. ; 
Nisbet and Co.; Il. G. Bohn; T. and W. Boone ; Bigg 
and Son; J. Bain; S. Bagster and Sons; Stevens and 
Norton ; Bickers and Bush; W. J. Cleaver; W. White ; 
J.Chidley ; G. Willis; G. Routledge ; J. Snow. Oxford: 
J. H. Parker. 


Just published, with [lus cKER tvap. 8vo. 4s, 6d. cloth, 

HE WONDER-SERKER ; or the History 

of CHARLES DOUGLAS, by Miss M. FRASER 

TYTLER, Author of “ Tales of the Great and Brave,” &e. 

“ The moral tone of the book is bracing, and its spirit 

excellent—it cannot fail to delight as well as benefit the 
young.”-—Spectator, Nov. 8. 

“It isa volume to be heartily commended to parents 
and teachers.”—Critic. 

THE MIN or Subterranean Wonders. Sixth Edi- 
tion enlarged. By Mrs. Lovupox. 45 new wood-cuts, 
and 16 steel engravings. Trice 4s. cloth, 

THE SHIP; a description of different kinds of Ves- 


























; 


sels, the Orizin and Progress of Ship-building, Steam- 
boats, &c. Fifth Edition, revised by M. H. Barker, Esq. 
* the Old Sailor,” with numerous Engravings. 4s. cloth. 
London : GRANT and Grirriin, Successors to J. MARRIS, 


=. Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
EW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


CONNON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

WOLSKI'S FR Cll GRAMMAR, 

SURENNE’S PRONOUNCING 
TIONARY. 10s. fied. 

—_ PRONOUNCING ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





2s. Gd. 





3s. Od. 
FRENCH DIC- 


6s. ¢ 

WHITE’ 8 ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
8s. 6d. 

NICOL’s INTRODUCTORY BOOK of the SCLTENCES 
With 106 engravings. 1s. 6d 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEB RA, By 
TROTTER. 4s. 

OLIVER and Boyp, Edinburgh ; StmpKIN, MARSHALL, 

and Co, London, 

For particulars, reference is requested to Oliver and 
Boyd's new detailed School-book Catalogue, which may 
be had on application to any Bookseller, or will be sent 
post-free by the Publishers. 





INGRAM and 


Just published, imperial Svo. price 28s. cloth lettered. 
HE SECOND EDITION of PETRIE’S 
ROUND TOWERS of IRELAND; the Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture of Ireland, anterior to the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion; ¢ mprising an Essay on the Origin 
and Uses of the ‘Manis Towers of Lreland, which ob- 
tained the Gold Medal and Prize of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. By Grorce Perrie, Esq. R.H.A., V.PLR.TLA. ; 
with upwards of 250 Lilustrations, from Drawings by 
Mr. Petrie. 
Extracts from the Opinions of the Press on the First Edition : 

* A beautiful work on one of the most curious of anti- 
quarian researches.” — Quarterly Review. 

“Mr. Petrie has brought to light a great mass of most 
interesting facts, illustrative of Lrish History and Anti- 
quities.”— Literary Gazette 

“The Christian and medixval origin of the Towers is 
conclusively advocated by Mr. Petrie.”—Atheneeum, 

* A work which ean only be paralleled by the labours 
of the great Niebuhr.”— Freeman's Journal, 

“ The most learned, exact, and important work ever 
published on Irish antiquities.” — Nation. 

“The first work on British antiquities of the age.”— 
Dublin University Magazine. 

“ Mr. Petrie’s name must ever rank among the first of 
our ecclesiastical historians. He has produced a work 
which raises the national prcss.”— Dublin Review. 

Dublin: Hopces and Smiru, Booksellers to the Uni- 
versity ; London: Loneman and Co. ; and all Booksellers, 





revised and | 


Atlas. 











D.D. Author of “ Lectures on Bunyan,” 
*,* Containing an interesting account of Dr. 
and other distinguished Writers. 


D’Aubigné 


AFRICAN CRUISER ; | 


| IGNATIUS KAUFMANN, Ph.D. 


COMPENDIUM of MODERN CIVIL Lay. 
By FRrepenitck MACKLEDEY, Prof. of Law in the U ni 
versity of Bonn. Translated and Edited hy ies 
of the University o 
Ist Vol. Svo. 28s. : ¥ of Frie- 

*,* A learned and important work. 

SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL SCIENCE 
and ARTS. No. 100. 7s. Gd. 

This valuable work will hereafter be 
once in two months. 


burg. 
of 


published 


New Works in Theology and Philology, 


PROFESSOR STUART ON THE ¢ ANON OF 
THE OLD TESTAMEN 

CRITICAL HISTORY ng DEFENCE 

of the CANON fof the OLD TESTAMENT. By Moses 


STUART, Prof. in the 
Post Svo. &s, 


PROFESSOR ROBINSON'S TTARMONY 


GOSPELS 
THE UARMONY of the FOUR GOSPE Lg, 


Theological Seminary at Andover. 


OF THE 


| in GREEK, according to the Text of Hahn, Newly 
| arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by EDWARD Rogry. 
son, D.D. Prot. of Biblical Literature in Theologieg 
Seminary, New York, Author of a Greek and English 


| Lexicon, &e. 


Also, by the same Author, 
WANDERINGS in the SHADOW of the 
JUNGFRAU, &c. (Just ready.) | 
THE WIGWAM AND THE CABLN- 
By W. G. Simos, Esq. 

Author of “ The Yemassee,” * Guy Rivers,” &e- 


Unitorm with the above Series, 


TALES from the GERMAN of HEINRICH 


ZSCHOKKE. By Park Gopwin. 





EXPLORING 


sent out by the 


THE NARRATIVE of the 
EXPEDITION ROUND the WORLD, 
United States Government. In 5 vols. imp. Svo. with 
500 beautiful Illustrations on Wood and Steel, and an 
Price 8 Guineas. Also, the Cheap Edition, un- 
abridged, with some of the maps and wood-cuts, but with- 
out the large plates, 5 vols. 10s. each, bound in cloth. 

“ A work of great interest.”— Atheneum (first notice.) 

“ Replete with varied and interesting matter.”—Al/as, 


MR. KIDDER’S RESIDENCE and TRA- 
VELS in the EMPIRE of BRAZIL. 
with numerous Illustrations. 





* Lively, entertaining, and instructive .... The best 
work we have on Brazil.”— Atlas. 

“A work of rare interest and value.”—New York 
Courier. 

ETHNOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS 
Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. 
First Volume. Comprising Gallatin’s Notes on Semi- 


Yucatan, &e. ; 
Creek Mound in Virginia ; 
Monument, 


Civilized Nations of Mexico, 
Ancient Remains in Tenessee ; 
a aritic Inseriptions ; Punico-Libyan 


. Ke. Svo. lbs, 
LIBRARY of AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


New Series. 7s. 6d. each. 
VOL. I. La Salle (Discoverer of the Mississippi, &c.) 
and Patrick Henry. 
2. James Otis, James 
Georgia.) 
3. Sullivan, Leisler, 
4, Roger Williams, 
Pulaski. 
5. Count Rumford, Pike, Gorton. 
6. President Stiles, Fitch, (the first Experimenter 
in Steain-boats,) Anne Hutchinson, 
DR. RUSH’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HUMAN VOICE ; embracing its Physiological History, 
Third Edition. Svo. 18s, 
«* An important philosophical and practical work on 
Elocution. 


Oglethorpe (Founder of 


sacon, and Mason. 


President Dwight, Count 


&e 





PROFESSOR DANA’S SYSTEM OF 
MINERALOGY: embracing the most recent Dis- 
coveries. Thick vo. 21s. 

AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA, 


Comprising all the Plates of the magnificent larger work 
in reduced size, carefully coloured, with the 5 vols. of 
letter-press incorporated. In 7 splendid vols. imp. 8vo. 
with 500 pages of Plates, 24/7. 10s. cloth. 
AUDUBON’S QUADRUPEDS of AME- 
RICA, Parts 1 to 13, completing the 
superb Plates accurately coloured from Nature. 


each Part 
LOWELL (the “ Factory Town”) AS IT 
Ikmo. 3s. 6d. 


WAS AND Is. 

GOETHE AND SCHILLER’S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Correspondence between Schiller and 
Goethe, from 1794 to 1805. Translated by Georce H. 
CALVERT. New Edition, post 8vo. 

AMERICAN FACTS. Post 8vo. 9s. 

“ We never derived so large an amount of information 
from so small a book before.”’— Brighton Guardian. 

* A clever, readable, and seasonable book.”—Scotsman, 

FRUIT and FRUIT-TREES of AMERICA : 


the Culture, Propagation, and Management, in the Gar- 


45s. 


6s, 


Account of 


In 2 clegant vols. | 


| STRART. 


Svo. 10s. 6d. 


BUSH ON THE RESURRECTION, 

Second Edition, 

ANASTASIS ; or the Doctrine of the Resur. 
rection of the Body, Seripturally and Rationally con. 
sidered. By Rev. Georce Bus, M.A. Author of “ Notes 
on Genesis,” &c. Second Edition. l2mo. 6s. 

*,* This able work, proving that there can be no re 
surrection of the Body, has occasioned great sensation in 
the American Churches. 


PROFESSOR 


Also, now ready, by same Author, 
THE RESURRECTION of CHRIST: 
in answer to the question, Whether he rose in a Spi- 
ritual and Celestial, or in a Material and Earthly Body. 





ee ls. 6d. 

THE SOUL ; or an Inquiry into Seriptural 
Ps venolony as developed by the use of the terms Soul, 
Spirit, Lite, &e. viewed in its bearings on the Doctrine of 


the Resurrection. 12mo. 3s. 


DOWLING’S HISTORY OF ROMANISM, 
HISTORY of ROMANISM, from the earliest 
Corruptions of Christianity to the Present Time. With 
full Chronological Table, Analytical and Alphabetical 
Indexes, and Glossary. Illustrated by numerous En- 
eravings. By Rev. Jomn DowLine, M.A. Master of the 
Berean Chapel, New York, Third Edition. svo. price 
Xs. cloth. 
MR. BARNES’SENEW VOLS. OF 
On the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
and Colossians. I2mo,. 4s, 6d. 
On the Epistles to the Thessalonians, to Titus, 


NOTES. 
Phillippians, 


and to Philemon. 4s, 6d. 
On the Book of Job. 2 vols. 12s. 
PROF, STUART ON THE APOCALYPSE, 

A COMMENTARY of the APOCALYPSE, 
ty Moses Stuart, Professor in Theol. Sem. Andover. 
2 vols. royal S8vo. 30s. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. By Proressors 


and EDW AKDs. 
24s, 


PARK, First Series, 


Second Series. 


, ROBINSON, 
Ryo. ISs. 


New Editions of Standard Books. 
HEBREW: 
DR. ROBINSON’S New, Enlarged 
SENIUS’ HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON, with 
the Author’s last MS. Additions. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
PROF. NORDHEIMER'’S CRITICAL, GRAMMAR 
of the HEBREW LANGUAGE, [* The best by far.”] 
2 vols. royal 8vo. reduced to 24s 


Edition of GE- 











GREEK: 


PROF. WINER’S GRAMMAR of the GREEK 
| IDIOMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. Complete 
Edition. Translated by Profs. AGNEW and EBBEKE. 


Ist vol. with 50 | 


den and Orchard, of Fruit-Trees generally ; with De- | 


scriptions of all the finest varieties of Fruit, 
Foreign, cultivated in this country. By A. J. DowNiIne, 
Cor. Mem. of the Royal Botanic Society of London, &c. 
With numerous Engravings. 8vo. l4s. 

“This is a valuable practical work, and every 
orchardist and every fruit-grower should possess himself 
of its stores of information.”— U. S. Gazette. 

Also, by the same Author, 


A TRE ATISE on LANDSCAPE GARDEN- 
ING. Second Edition. Numerous Plates. 18s. 


COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE and RURAL 
RESIDENCES. 8vo, 14s. 


Native and | 


Royal &8vo. reduced to 15s. 


KUHNER’S (intermediate or larger) GREEK GRAM- 








MAR. Translated by Prots. Epwakps and TAYLOR: 
Royal 8vo. Iss. 

PROF. ANTHON’S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

PROF. OWEN’S Edition of XENOPHON’S ANABA- 
SIS. 7s. 6d. 

PROF. OWEN’S Edition of HOMER’S ODYSSEY- 
2mo.- 

PLATO AGAINST the ATHEISTS, With Notes by 
Vrof. Lewis. I2mo. 9s. 

LATIN: 
LEVERETT’S Copious LEXICON of the LATIN 


LANGUAGE, on the basis of Facciollati, Forcellini, with 
Additions from Schiller and Luneman. Imp. 8vo. price 
31s. 6d. 

KREB'S GUIDE to WRITING LATIN, 
from the German. Post Svo. 8s. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE: 


ESCHENBERG’S MANUAL of CLASSICAL LI- 
TERATURE. Translated, with large Additions, by Prof- 
Fiske. Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 24s. 

WEBSTER’S GREAT DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, Third Edition. With 11,000 ad- 
ditional words. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 34, 3s. 


Translated 








London: Wiutey and Pernam, 6, Waterloo Place. 
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In small Svo. price 4s. 

HE CHURCHES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. Edited by ALEXANDER LetonTon, 
Esq. Vou. ! rhe SCOTTISH or PRESBYTERIAN 
CHunt Ha View of its History, Constitution, Doctrines, 
and Ceremonies “The English or Episcopalian Church ” 
js in the I't 
WitwiaM Tart, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, MARSHALL, and 

| Joun COMMING, Dublin. 





Co Londen ; an 
In post Sve. with Eleve 1 Portra ts, price 10s, Gd 
GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS, | 
By Georce GILritLcaN. Exhibiting the following 
distinguish i writ : Jetirey, Godwin, Hazlitt, Hall, 
Shelley, Cha! rs, Carlyle, De Quincey, Foster, Wilson, 
Irving at tthe Preaelu f the day, 1 vlor, Campbell, 
Brougham, Cole «, Emerson, Wordsworth, Pollok, 
Lamb, Cunningham, and the Rural Poets, Elliott, Keats, 
Macaulay, Aird, Southey, Lockhart 
* This is an eloquent book.”—M. De Quincey, in Tait’s 
Magazin jor November, 
W. Tait, Edtaburgh ; Simpkin, MARSHALL, and Co, 
London 
cesta 
NEW WORK ON COLOUR, 
This day is published, in Sve. with fourteen Coloured 


Examples, 


' 


' 
| 


HE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY IN| 


COLOURING SYSTI 
tei ve 


‘MATIZED. By D. R. Hay, 
Author of “AN ture of Colours,” “ 


Phe Laws ot 








Harmonious ¢ ing adapted to Interior Decoration,’ 
“An Essay on Ornamental Desien,” &e. &c. Bound in 
anew aud elegant style, price 1/7. Ls, 

WILLIAM BLack Woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
“This day is published, py the Second, being a Re- 


land Enlarged Edition of 


= in IS15 and 1845; with a con- | 


"] siderably exten led Table, and a Postscript, contain- 
ing a Reply to the Observations of the Right Hon, Sir R. 
Peel, Bart., with reference to this work on occasion of 
the late Parliamentary Motion of Mr. Hume on the 
Coinage. By ArcutpaLp ALtson, Esq. F.RLS.JE. Author 
of “Europe during the French Revolution.” 

WILLIAM BLAcK Woop and Sons, Edinbureh, and 37, 
Paternoster Row, Loudon ; and may had of all Book- 
sellers 
5 Nearly ready, price ° 

ISTORICAL NOTICES of the MISSIONS 
of the CHURCIL of ENGLAND in the NORTI 


AMERICAN COLONIES, vious tot Independence 
of the United States ; chietly from the MS, Documents 
of the Society for the Propagatio 
reign Parts By Exnxest Ilaw 
Exeter College, Prebendary of St. Pa 
to the Society for the Propagation of t 

hh. Fettowes, Ludeate Street 


n of the G 
KINSs, I.] 
il’s. and Seeretary 





of 





vo Now ready, l2mo. 6s. roan lettered 
BRUCE'S GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY, 
An entirely New Edition, improved and enlarged, with 
the addition of an Epitome of Ancient Geography, and 
illustrative wood-cuts. 
AY INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY 
yt 


AND ASTRONOMY ; with the Use of the Globes. 








y E. and J. Beaver. Tenth Edition. Containing, besides 
other additions and improvements, an Epitome of An- 
cient Georra; . by the Rev. J. C. Braver, A.M.; with 
the addition of thirty weod-cuts, Ulustrative of the Con- 
Stellations, Astronomical Phanomena, and other portions 
of the we 

London : SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co 


— CORN-LAWS. 
Now ready, 2s 


N ATTEMPT TO ESTIMATE THE 


EFFECTS of PROTECTING DUTIES on the 
PROFITS of AGRICULTURE. By Joun Morton, 
F.G.S. Author of “ The Nature and Properties of Soils,” 
&e.; and Josuva Trimmer, F.G.S. Author of “* Practical 
Geology and Mineralogy,” &e. 

James Ripaway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 

* On vecasions of this kind I have generally said a few 
words as to the bearing of the Corn-laws on agriculture, 
but that part of the subject has been taken out of my hands. 
Alittle pamphiet, published by Messrs. Trimmer and Mor- 
ton, practical agriculturists, lias quite superseded any ob- 
servation I could make They looked on the Corn-laws 
in a debtor and creditor point of view. They took dif- 






ferent farms in different soils, and they showed what their | 


owners gained by protection, and what they lost. The first 
time I received that book, | was a little staggered by the 
acts which it adduced ; but having read and considered it 
several times, | am now quite satistied that it underpaints 


rather than overpaints the real state of the case. Now, 
as I know a great many willing and anxious to see a re- 


peal of the Corn-laws, and to secure full commercial | 


freedom, who have some lingering doubts as to whether 


their agricultural friends may not suffer in some way or 
other from such an event, I recommeud all such persons 
to lay out a couple of shillings in the purchase of the 
pamphlet, and to read it carefully through.”—from £arl 


Ducie’s Speech at the Birmingham Meeting. 


POPULAR LIBRARY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Now publishing, in Numbers varying from 6d. upwards, 

URNS’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY; a Series 

of Cheap Books for Popular Reading, suited for the 
Fireside, the Lending Library, the Steam-boat, or the 
Railway Carriage. 

The above are elegantly printed, and profusely illus- 
trated, and are done up in handsome illuminated wrap- 
pers. They combine cheapness, valuable matter, and a 
Style of getting-up hitherto unattempted. 

New Volumes published this day. 

THE WHITE LADY. Illustrated by Pickersgill. 9d. 

THE TWELVE NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Scuts. 2s. 

THE SHEIK OF ALEXANDRIA. By Hacrr. I- 
lustrated by Scott. 1s 

LIVES OF CELEBRATED GREEKS. Illustrated 
by Pickersgill. 1s. 9d. 

TALES by the BARONESS FOUQUE. Illustrated 
by Franklin. 1s. 3d. 

HOUSEHOLD TALES AND TRADITIONS. 21 
cuts. 2s. 

Lists of the previous volumes may be had on appli- 
Cation. 

“ This Library cannot fail to receive extensive patron- 
age, if good print, good paper, good works, pretty illus- 
_™ and low prices, have any claim to it.”—John 


London: J. Borns. 17, Portman Street; and all 
Booksellers. 








THE CHRISTIAN RACES ON THE DANUBE, 
Lately Published, post 8vo. Portrait and Plate, 12s. 
1 ‘ Ty 
SERVIA, 
TUE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN FAMILY: 
OR A RESIDENCE IN BELGRADE, 
And Travels through the Highlands and Woodlands of the Interior, during the Years 1843 and 1844. 
By Anprew Arcuipatp Paron, Esq. Author of “ The Modern Syrians.” 
* An interesting picture of a nation which is most imperfectly known, and which presents the spectacle of a Chris- 


tian population rising into a state of primitive independence and civilization from a condition of mere slavery.”— 
imes. London: LoNGMAN, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS, 





Scott's Poetry, and Tales of a Grandfather. 


On Ist January, in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, 


1. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, vreopre’s tssur. 


And uniform therewith, on Ist March, 


Il. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 
BEING THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, by Sir Waurer Scort, Bart. 
Both Issues will he comple ted in November 1846. 
R. Cape us, Edinburgh ; Houtsron and SrenemMan, London; and all Booksellers. 


Jew Christmas Book bn Mr. Dickens, 


In December, will be Published, price 5s. small &vo. 


THE CRICKET ON THE WEARTIHL 


A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. By Cuarces Dickens. 
The Ilustrations by CLAnKsoN Sranvirevp, Esq. R.A.; Danuen Maciise, Esq. R.A.; Joan Leecn, Esq.; 
and RicnaArp Dorie, Esq. 





Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, ‘ 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, in Prose. Being a Ghost Story of 
Christmas. Tenth Edition. Price Five Shillings. 

THE CHIMES, a Goblin Story of some Bells that Rang an old 
Year Out and a New Year In. Twelfth Edition. Price Five Shillings. 

London: Printed and Published for the Author, by Brapsury and Evans, 40, Fleet Street, and Whitefriars. 

{Hlr. Newwbn'’s Jt Works, Published this Man. 
Now Ready, Vols. I. and I. with Map. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


sy the Author of “ Revelations of Russia,” “ The White Slave.” 





Il. 
The New Novel by the Scottish ‘‘ Boz.’’ 


: In 3 vols. post Svo. alia 
THE YOUNG BARONET. 
By the Author of “ The Scottish Heiress,” “ The Young Widow.” 
ILL. 
Mr. Mills’s New Sporting Novel. 


THE OLD HALL; OR OUR HEARTH AND IOQMESTEAD. 


By the Author of “ The Old English Gentleman,” &c. 
T. C. Newsy, Publisher, 72, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR 1846. 


FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK, 1846. — By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norron. Containing Thirty-six highly-finished Engravings. Quarto, elegantly bound, 12 1s, 

FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK, 1846. By Mrs. 
Exuis. With Sixteen Plates, elegantly bound, 8s. 

THE SACRED GIFT, Second Series. By the Rev. CHARrLEs 
B. Tayier, M.A. Author of “May You Like It,” &c. &c.; with Contributions from the Rev. Chancellor 
Rakes, Rev. HuGu M‘Neiie, Rev. HuGu Srowet, and others. Llustrated with Twenty Engravings 
after the Great Masters. Imperial 8vo. elegantly bound, 21s. 

December Ast will be Published, 

THE SNOW STORM, a Christmas Story. By Mrs. Gore. 
Illustrated by G. Cruiksnank, Esq. Cloth elegant, ds. 

FRANCE ILLUSTRATED, from Drawings by T. ALLom, Esq. 
Descriptions by the Rey. G. N. Wricut, M.A. Volume I. containing 33 Plates, elegantly bound, 21s, 

Just Published, 

BROWN’S SACRED ARCHITECTURE, in One handsome 
Quarto Volume, Ilustrated with Sixty-three Engravings, showing the character of the various Styles of 
Sacred Architecture. Neatly bound in cloth, 42s. 

FISHER’S NEW COUNTY ATLAS of EncLanp and WALEs, 


compiled from Authentic Surveys, and Corrected to the present time ; with a Topographical and Statistical 





| Description of each County. Containing Forty-eight Maps, cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d. 





CHINA ILLUSTRATED: its Scenery, Architecture, Social 
Habits, &c. Complete in Four Volumes, each containing Thirty-two Plates, One Guinea. 

THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS ILLUSTRATED. Quarto, 
Thirty-eight Plates, morocco, 21s. 

MORNING AND EVENING FAMILY PRAYERS, for a Year, 
with Additional Prayers for Special Occasions, by the Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. LL.D. In large type suited 
to Aged Persons. One Volume, imperial octavo, cloth, 21s.; calf, 26s.; morocco, 30s. 

Strongly recommended by 


Rev. Henry Blunt, A M. Rev. J. Leifehild, D.D. Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D. 
Rey. B. Boothroyd, D.D. | Rev. 8. Luke. Rev. A. Tidman. 

Rev. G. Collison. Rev. Caleb Morris. Rev. R. Vaughan, D.D. 

Kev. Robert Halley, D.D. Rev. T. Ratfles, D.D. Rev. R, Wardlaw, D.D. 

Rev. John Kelley. Rev. James Sherman. 


“The work is framed in that catholic spirit, which may render it acceptable to all sects and denominations ; and 
in a style, simple, concise, and Scriptural. Seven hundred and fifty-eight prayers form a large volume, and one 
which is highly deserving of attention.” —T7ait’s Magazine. 

Now Ready, cloth gilt, price 3s. a New Edition of : 

SONGS OF THE PRESS, and other Poems, relative to the 
Art of Printers and Printing; also of Authors, Books, Booksellers, Bookbinders, Editors, Critics, News- 
papers, &c. Original and Selected. With Notes, Biographical and Literary. Edited by C. H.. TmareR.er. 

Fisner, Son, and Co. Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Neto Gorks Bust Meadn. 


1. LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS 
of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times till the 
Reign of George 1V. By Lord CampsBeE.u. 3 vols. 
8yo. 


2. The MARLBOROUGH DESPATCHES. 
ee by Sir Gkorce Murray. Vols. IV. and V. 
vO. 


3. VOYAGES of DISCOVERY and AD- 
VENTURE within the ARCTIC REGIONS, from 
1818 to the Present Time. By Sir Joun Barrow, 
Bart. 8vo. 


4. The GEOLOGY of RUSSIA in EUROPE 
and the URAL MOUNTAINS. By R. I. Murcui- 
eon, Esq., Pres. R.G.S. With Coloured Maps, Sec- 
tions, Views, and Plates of Fossils. 2 vols. royal 4to. 


5. A NEW HISTORY of GREECE. 
1. LEGENDARY GREECE. 
2. GRECIAN HISTORY to the REIGN of 
PEISISTRATUS at ATHENS. 
By Grorce Grote, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
6. VOYAGE of DISCOVERY and RE- 
SEARCH in the SOUTHERN and ANTARCTIC 


SEAS. By Capt. Sir James Ciark Ross, Knt. 
R.N. With Plates and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 


7. REMARKABLE CRIMES and TRIALS. 
Translated from the German of Feversacu. By 
Lady Durr Gorpon. 8vo. 


8. LETTERS from the BYE-WAYS of 
ITALY. By Colonel and Mrs. Srisrep. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. 


9. KUGLER’S HANDBOOK of PAINTING. 
The GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH 
SCHOOLS. 


‘Translated by a Lapy. With Notes by Sir Epmunp 
Heap, Bart. Post 8vo. 


10. The FAIRY RING; a New Collection 
of Tales and Stories from the German. By J. E. 
‘Taytor. With Ten Llustrations by Dorie. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 


Neto Evitions Yust Reap. 


1. HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


2. GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, 
with Notes, by Mirman. A New Edition, with 
Maps, 6 vols. 8vo. 


3. BOSWELL’S 
Edited, with Notes, by Croker. 
revised. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


4. TWISS’S LIFE of LORD CHANCEL- 
LOR ELDON. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


5. SIR JAMES CLARK on CLIMATE. 
ourth Edition. Post 8vo. 


6. HAWKSTONE, a TALE of ENGLAND 
or 184-. Second Edition. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 


7. SIR DAVID BREWSTER’S MARTYRS 
of SCIENCE. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 


8. ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS. Eleventh Edition. Foolscap &8vo. 


9. ABERCROMBIE on the MORAL 
FEELINGS. Seventh Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 


10. MRS. SOMERVILLE on the PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Seventh Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 
Ws. 6d. 

11. HANDBOOK of NEEDLEWORK. 


By Miss Lampert. New Edition. Foolscap &vo. 


12. PHILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCI- 
ENCE in EARNEST. Sixth Edition. Foolscap 
8vo. 

13. COLERIDGE’S 
POETS. Third Edition. 


14. The MUCK MANUAL for FARMERS. 
Second Edition, with a Glossary of Terms, and an 
Index. Foolscap 8vo. 


LIFE of JOHNSON. 
A New Edition, 


GREEK CLASSIC 


Foolscap 8yo. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WORKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 
PUBLISHED BY ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 





In Twenty-one Volumes Quarto, 
Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, witha general Index of upwards 
of 68,000 References. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 

“ The EncycLop#pia PRITANNICA is a rich storehouse of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country 
that have produced it. We know of nothing in any language approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of matter. 
or in excellency of arrangement.”’—Standard. . 

In paper, printing, and embellishment, as well as in the literary value of its contents, the work is accom. 
modated to the improved tastes and advanced information of the times; and, whether for the purpose of sys~ 
tematic study or occasional reference, the Proprietors are satisfied that the Seventh Edition of the Exey- 
cLor-ep1A Brirannica will be found to be THE MosT VALUABLE ADDITION WHICH CAN BE MADR 
TO A MODERN LIBRARY. 

A recent writer in the “ Quarterly Review,” in adverting to the y éminent value of this Encyclopmdia, 
observes, that “ An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but 
that of being able to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and Weary 
voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached his destination.” 

An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and judgment, is appended to the work, 
forming a ready key to its multifarious contents. 





Just completed, in two thick volumes, &vo. price 3/. Illustrated by Maps, Engravings on Steel, and 
554 Engravings on Wood. 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


BY JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” &e. &c. 
ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCHOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND 
AMERICAN, whose Initials are affixed to their respective contributions. 

On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and distinguished cooperation ; 
nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, containing so large au amount 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest of information, from every source, illustrating the 
Sacred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, re 
presenting Landscapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, Hlustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by ricrortaL than by wrirren description, or by which the written 
text may be in any degree elucidated. 

The following is a condensed view of the various branches of Biblical Science which the 
work comprehends :— 

1. Biblical Criticism.—Embracing the History | 4. Geography.—Names of Places— Description of 
of the Bible Languages—the Canon of Scripture — Scenery —Boundaries and Mutual Relations of the 
Literary History and Peculiaritics of the Sacred Countries mentioned in Scripture, so far as necessary 
Rooks—Formation and History of the Texts of to illustrate the Sacred Text. 

Scripture. 

2. Biblical Interpretation. — Comprehending 
the principles of translating and expounding Scripture 
—Critical Estimate of the leading Interpreters and 
principal Versions, Ancient and Modern. | 

3. History.—Proper Names of Persons —Biographi- 
cal Sketches of the more prominent Characters—be- | 6. Physical Science. 
tailed Accounts of the Principal Events recorded in Astronomy — Zoology — Mineralogy 
Scripture—Chronology and Genealogy of Scripture. teorology. 

The following List of Contributors will enable the Public to judge of the distinquished codperation 
by which the Editor has been aided in conducting the Work :— 

Rev. W. L. ALEXANDER, M.A., Author of “The Con- , Rev. R. Jamipson, M.A., Editor of “ Paxton’s Mlustra- 

nexionand Harmony of the Vid and New Testaments,” tions of Scripture.” 

Rev. Roper? Lee, DD. Edinburgh. 

Frepverick R. Lees, Ph. D. Editor of “ The Truth 

secker,” &e. 


| S. Archeeology.-— Manners and Customs of the 
Jews and other Nations mentioned in Scripture— 
their Sacred Institutions —their Military Aftfairs— 
their Political Arrangements — their Literary and 
Scientific Pursuits. 


Scripture Cosmogony and 
Botany— Me- 


Rey. J. R. Bearp, D.D., Member of the Historico- 

Theological Society of Leipzic. 

G. M. Be, Author of “ Universal Mechanism,” &e. Perex Mearns, Author of “ Tirosh.” 
Rev. C. H. F. BiatLostorsky, Ph. D. of Géttingen, FE. Micuetson, I’h. D. of the University of Heidelberg. 

Author of “ De Abrogation Legis.” Kev. N. Mornen, M.A. Author of “ Biblical Theology,’ 
Rev. Joun Brown, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theo- and Translator of Rosenmiiller’s Biblical Geography. 

logy to the United Secession Church. F. W. Newman, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Rev. GeorGce Busu, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental | Joun Nicnorson, B.A. Oxford, Vh. D. Tubingen, Author 

Literature in the University of New York. of “ An Account of the Establishment of the Fatemite 
Rev. James D. BuTLer, Abbot Resident, Theological Se- Dynasty,” Translator of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar. 

minary, Andover, United States. W. A. Nicnonsox, M.D. 

Rev. K. A. CREDNER, Doctor and Professor of Theology Rev. Joun Puriuirs Porrer, M.A, Oriel College, Oxford. 
in the University of Giessen. Rev. BADEN Powe.t, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S, Savilian Pro- 
Rev. DanieEL Dana, D.D., Newbury Port, Massachusetis, | fessor of Geometry in the University of Oxtord. 

United States. J. F. Royie, M.D. F.R.S. F.L SS. F.G.S8. Member of the 
Rev. S. Davipson, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Litera- Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and London ; Pro- 

ture and Oriental Languages in the Lancashire Inde- fessor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in King's 

pendent College. College, London. 
Rev. BENJAMIN Davies, D.D. J. E Ryianp, Translator of *“* Neander’s Church His- 
Rev. J. F. Dennam, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam- tory,” and of “ Semisch’s Justin Mariyr.” 

bridge, F.R.S. | Lieut.-Col. C. Hammron Surra, K.H. and KW. F.R. 
Rev. J. W. Doran, LL.D., Association Secretary of the and L.S. President of the Devon and Cornwall Na- 

Church Missionary Society. tural History Society, &c. &e. 

Rev. Joun Eapte, Professor of Biblical Literature tothe | Rev. J. Pye Smirn, D.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. 

United Secession Church. Rev. H. STespinc, D.D. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
G. HH. A. EwaLp, Doctor and Professor of Theology in bridge, Author of ** A History of the Church,” &c. 

the University of KGnigsberg. Rev. A. Tuotvek, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
Rev. F. W. Gorcn, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin University of Halle. 

Rev. H. A. C. HAVERNICK, Doctor and Professor of | Rev. Davip Wetsu, D.D. Professor of Divinity and 

Theology in the University of KGnigsberg. Church History in New College, Edinburgh. 

Rev. E. W. HENGSTENBERG, Doctor and Professor of | Rev. Leonanp Woops, D.D., Professor of Theology in 

Theology in the University of Berlin. | the Andover Theological Seminary, United States. 
Rev. J. Jacost, of the University of Berlin. Rev. Wittiam Waricnt, LL.D. Trinity College, Dublin, 
Rev. E. LAWRENCE, Haverhill, United States. Translator of “ Seiler’s biblical Hermeneutics.” 

“In the Cyclopedia before us, we recognize the closeness of the connexion between the Scriptural and profane 
subjects of the ancient world; the learning and ability with which the one class is made to throw light upon the 
other; the industry with which obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind; the acute criticism 
which is made to bear on the most disputed forms and things of revelation ; and the extraordimary illustration which 
the most recondite subjects receive at the hands of the contributors.” —Athenc@wn. 








In a handsome yolume folio, price 2/. 16s. strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL AT ‘THE WORLD 
C ENE ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 
REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, WITH NUMEROUS 
ADDITIONAL MAPS. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical Knowledge, and 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of ext cution, or che apness, the Publishers invite a comparison 
with any other work of its class. 

The General Index—an addition without which no Atlas can be deemed complete—contains no fewer than 
57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the Number of the Map in which they will be found. 

“ Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be unwieldy ; it has all that any one can require for ge- 
neral use, and all that could be introduced, without making it too bulky or too expensive, and su couaterbalance its 
principal intention.”—Church of England Quarterly Review. 
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